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Willie?  No,  he  won’t. 

LA  chief  Williams  given  walking  papers 


The  question  remains:  Has  Willie  L.  Williams 
been  a good  police  chief  in  Los  Angeles  or  not? 

The  five-member  Los  Angeles  Police 
Commission  may  have  decided  unanimously  on 
March  10  not  to  renew  Williams’s  contract  for 
another  five  years,  but  a critical  22-page  report 
accompanying  the  decision  strongly  hinted  at  two 
markedly  different  versions  of  Williams  — a 
chief  seemingly  right  for  the  city  yet  wrong  for 
the  department. 

Further,  at  least  one  knowledgeable  observer 
has  suggested  that  Williams’s  tenure  has  been 
much  better  than  he  is  given  credit  for.  and  that  he 
was  hobbled  from  the  start  by  a variety  of  internal 
and  external  forces. 

The  Police  Commission,  a civilian  policy- 
making body  operating  for  the  first  time  under 
reform  procedures  implemented  after  the 
1991  Rodney  King  beating  and  the  ensuing  1992 
riots,  said  Williams  was  an  ineffective  manager 
who  had  failed  to  provide  inspiring  leadership  for 
the  agency,  which  has  suffered  from  chronically 
low  morale  since  the  King  episode. 

The  commission  acknowledged  that  Williams, 
who  succeeded  controversial,  longtime  chief 
Daryl  F.  Gates  in  June  1992,  enjoyed  wide  public 
support  during  most  of  his  tenure.  At  the  same 
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time,  the  board  said,  the  Chief  failed  to  rally 
officers  and  top  commanders  or  to  take  action  to 
retool  the  agency. 

“While  Chief  Williams's  greatest  strength  is 
his  ability  to  communicate  with  and  reassure  the 
community,  he  has  proven  unable  or  unwilling  to 
consistently  translate  his  words  into  uction,”  the 
commission  concluded. 

Making  His  Case 

Williams,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  desire  to 
serve  a second  five-year  term,  said  he  was 
“deeply  disappointed"  by  the  decision,  which 
could  be  overturned  by  the  City  Council  — a 
scenario  most  observers  said  was  unlikely. 

“I'm  not  calling  on  the  City  Council  to  do 
anything  today."  Williams  said.  "I’ve  had  34  years 
of  policing  and  I've  ended  at  the  top. ...  We've 
moved  forward,  we've  changed.  A significant 
portion  of  this  department  supports  the  chief  of 
police  — period." 

To  bolster  his  case  for  another  term.  Williams 
claimed  success  in  fighting  violent  crime,  which 
has  fallen  20  percent  under  his  watch,  and 
reducing  civilian  complaints  against  officers, 
which  have  dropped  from  more  than  1 ,300  in 
1991  to  602  in  1995. 


But  the  commission  said  that  Williams's 
successes  were  tempered  by  falling  arrest  rates 
and  increasing  gang  activity.  It  said  the  he  hud  not 
instituted  enough  new  street-level  policing 
programs,  did  not  try  to  correct  problems  with  the 
city's  cmeigcncy  911  system,  and  had  been  less 
than  forthcoming  in  his  dealings  with  the 
commission. 

Ill  Will 

The  at-times  uneusy  relationship  between  the 
Chief  and  the  Police  Commission  appeared  to 
unravel  further  earlier  this  month  when  his 
attorneys  backed  a charge  by  City  Councilman 
Nate  Holden  that  a commission  member  up- 
proached  Williums  lust  November  offering  a 
settlement  for  him  to  resign. 

In  February,  Williams's  attorneys  sent  the 
commission  a caustically  worded  letter  shurply 
criticising  the  panel's  criteria  for  evaluating  the 
chief,  and  contending  tliut  the  commission  hud 
decided  to  fire  Williums  as  long  as  two  years  ago. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  attorneys  reportedly 
threatened  to  sue  the  city  for  $3  million  if  the 
Chiefs  contract  was  not  renewed. 

The  letter's  criticisms  struck  at  the  very 
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First  report  on  campus  crime  is  out,  but 
statistical  picture  is  called  incomplete 


The  first  report  on  crime  on  college 
campuses  was  released  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  last  month  — 
two  years  behind  schedule  — and 
shows  that  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing have  fewer  crimes  than  other  areas. 

But  those  who  want  to  find  out 
which  campuses  are  the  safest  or  most 
crime-ndden  won't  find  the  report  of 
much  help.  The  document  includes  sta- 
tistics from  1.500  institutions  — out  of 

7,000  initially  surveyed  — but  does  not 
list  crimes  rates  by  individual  college 
or  university,  and  it  covers  only  the 
years  1992  through  1994. 

The  report,  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(NCES)  and  released  Feb.  25.  found 
that  the  rate  of  violent  crimes  was  65 
for  every  100,000  students  in  1994.  The 
figure  included  20  murders,  1,310 
sexual  assaults,  3.130  robberies  and 
5,090  aggravated  assaults.  In  compari- 
son, the  national  violent  crime  rate  in 
1994  was  716  per  100,000  population. 
Property  crime  affected  257  students 
out  of  every  100,000.  including  28,790 
burglaries  and  8,980  motor  vehicle 
thefts. 

The  report  also  found  that  87  per- 
cent of  schools,  in  which  98  percent  of 
the  nation's  college  students  are  en- 
rolled, comply  with  reporting  require- 
ments under  the  Student  Right-to-Know 
and  Campus  Security  Act,  which  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1990.  Howard 
and  Connie  Clery.  whose  daughter. 
Jeanne,  was  raped  and  murdered  in  her 
student  dormitory  at  Lehigh  University 
in  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  in  1986,  lobbied  in- 


tensely for  the  law. 

Some  critics  said  the  enme  totals  in 
the  report  appeared  to  be  too  small.  But 
Ben  Clery,  president  of  Security  on 
Campus,  the  lobbying  group  started  by 
his  parents  after  his  sister’s  murder, 
went  one  step  further,  charging  that  the 
report  was  "replete  with  fraud.” 

“There’s  such  a high  level  of  decep- 
tion with  campus  crime,  it's  really  very 
pathetic."  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "I  call  it  fraud  because  these 
schools  are  applying  for  and  taking  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  grants  and  stu- 
dent aid  every  year.  They  won’t  accu- 
rately release  the  only  consumer  pro- 


Seemingly  taking  a cue  from  other 
major-city  police  departments  that  have 
driven  down  crime  rates  by  re -engineer- 
ing the  agency  and  increasing  command 
accountability,  Memphis  police  offi- 
cials have  proposed  an  ambitious  reor- 
ganization plan  that  slashes  the  Police 
Department's  command  staff  and  trans- 
fers more  than  30  captains  from  desk 
jobs  to  street  duties. 

But  the  plan's  ambitious  aims, 
which  include  targeted,  precinct-by- 
precinct crime  reductions  and  increased 
crime-fighting  efficiency,  did  little  to 
placate  the  head  of  the  local  police 
union,  who  ripped  the  proposal  as  a 


lection  information  mandated  by  law, 
Now,  in  this  report,  they’ve  lied  to  a 
Federal  agency." 

But  Bcmie  Greene,  project  director 
of  the  NCES.  noted  that  a separate  study 
by  the  Justice  Department  found  that 
"well  over  the  majority  of  crime  against 
students. . .occur  off  campus." 

The  NCES  report  found  that  crime 
varied  widely  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  on-  and  off-campus  housing. 
"For  example,  students  who  reside  in 
campus  housing  arc  potential  victims 
of  on-campus  crime  24  hours  a day. 
These  students  have  a different  risk 
pattern  than  students  who  commute  to 


“smoke  and  mirrors"  approach  that  di- 
verts attention  away  from  what  the  de- 
partment really  needs 

The  reorganization  plan,  which  had 
been  ordered  by  Mayor  W.  W.  Hcrenton 
and  followed  a week-long  self-exami- 
nation by  police  officials,  was  unveiled 
by  Herenton  and  Police  Director  Walter 
Winfrey  on  Jan.  31,  and  was  promptly 
blasted  by  Steven  Brown,  president  of 
the  Memphis  Police  Association. 

“I  don’t  think  they've  still  made  the 
major  commitment  we  think  they  need 
to  make  — to  intensify  recruiting  ef- 
forts and  hire  more  police  officers,” 
Brown  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 


campus  for  a few  hours  a week,"  the 
report  said. 

Institutions  without  on-cumpus 
housing  reported  29  crimes  per  1 00,000 
students  in  1994,  That  compares  with 
112  crimes  per  100,000  students  for 
colleges  that  house  at  least  25  percent 
of  their  students. 

The  crime  rate  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities located  in  big  cities  was  63  per 

100,000  — lower  than  the  90  per 

100,000  rate  reported  by  institutions  in 
towns  and  rural  areas.  The  report  said 
the  lower  rate  for  big  cities  could  re- 
flect an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Brown  said  the  agency's  authorized 
strength  is  set  at  about  1.600  officers, 
roughly  1 50  more  than  the  number  of 
officers  now  on  the  force. 

“We  are  drastically  below  the  aver- 
age of  other  major  cities  in  this  coun- 
try.” he  said. 

Hcrenton  had  given  the  Police  De- 
partment an  ultimatum  to  come  up  with 
more  effective  crime-fighting  pro- 
grams. The  accountability  and  reorga- 
nization plan,  which  one  top  police  of- 
ficial termed  “a  wake-up  call."  calls  for 
the  elimination  of  three  chief  inspector 
slots  and  the  formation  of  a street-enme 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Time  for  a remake:  Memphis 
eyes  a sweeping  overhaul 

But  police  union  isn’t  convinced  as  to  plan’s  merits 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — A Bloomfield 
police  video  camera  in  February  cap- 
lured  three  Hartford  police  officers 
beating  an  unarmed  motorist  as  onlook- 
ers begged  them  to  stop.  The  motorist, 
James  Wilson,  37,  had  led  police  on  a 
three-mile  chase  that  began  in  Hartford 
when  he  refused  to  pull  over.  Wilson's 
attorney  said  his  client  did  not  stop  be- 
cause a family  member  had  had  a terri- 
fying experience  with  Hartford  police. 

A second  lawsuit  has  been  filed  in 
the  death  of  u New  Britain  man  in  po- 
lice custody  in  1995.  The  daughter  and 
live-in  girlfriend  of  Andrew  Brown,  24, 
cluim  Brown's  medical  condition  was 
overlooked  by  police  until  he  was  near 
death  in  the  police  lockup.  A state  medi- 
cal examiner  ruled  Brown’s  death  to  be 
accidental,  from  an  overdose  of  a hal- 
lucinogenic drug.  A similar  lawsuit  was 
filed  by  Brown's  father  in  December. 

Barrington  L.  Davis,  35,  who  was 
cleared  by  DNA  testing  of  a rape  charge 
after  spending  2 Vi  months  in  jail,  has 
filed  a $2-million  luwsuit  against  the 
Hartford  Police  Department  and  the  1 7- 
year-old  girl  who  claimed  he  raped  her. 
The  girl  did  not  come  forward  about 
the  attuck  until  she  wus  six  months 
pregnant,  und  Davis's  lawyers  cluim  she 
made  up  the  story  once  her  pregnancy 
was  discovered.  DNA  tests  on  the  new- 
born proved  Duvis  wus  not  the  father. 

State  troopers  from  the  Colchester 
barracks  have  begun  an  intensive  cam- 
paign to  enforce  25-mph  speed  limits 
near  school  zones.  During  the  past  year, 
two  teen-agers  have  been  killed  us  they 
drove  near  their  high  schools. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Po- 
lice mourned  the  death  of  Officer  Oliver 
Smith  in  February,  the  second  district 
officer  gunned  down  in  u month.  Smith, 
27,  was  off-duty  Feb.  26  when  he  was 
killed  outside  the  Forcstvillc,  Md.. 
apurtment  where  he  lived  with  his  wife 
and  5-year-old  son.  Smith’s  badge,  ID 
and  pistol  were  stolen. 

MAINE  — A Windham  man  was  given 
just  three  months  over  the  minimum  1 2- 
month  sentence  for  pointing  a loaded 
gun  at  a police  officer  during  a confron- 
tation in  1995.  The  sentence  infuriated 
the  officer,  Richard  Ramsdall,  who  said 
he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  killed 
when  Phillip  M.  Napier  refused  to  put 
down  his  weapon.  Justice  Susan  W. 
Calkins  said  Napier’s  lack  of  a crimi- 
nal record  outweighed  the  fact  that  he 
refused  to  take  responsibility  for  what 
he  had  done. 

MARYLAND  — The  family  of 
Francseea  Batts,  a Baltimore  woman 
shot  to  death  by  an  abusive  boyfriend, 
are  questioning  why  police  failed  to 
confiscate  Vincent  E.  Brown’s  .357- 
magnum  two  days  before  the  murder. 
Police  claim  the  officer  did  not  believe 
he  could  legally  seize  Brown’s  weapon 
because  it  was  locked  in  a box,  despite 
a court  order  forcing  him  to  hand  over 
all  firearms.  Just  two  days  before  her 
death,  Batts,  a 30-year-old  mother  of 
three,  had  filed  court  papers  charging 
Brown  with  beating  and  threatening  her 
for  the  past  three  years.  Her  mother,  a 
16-year  veteran  of  the  Police  Depart- 


ment. was  distressed  that  the  weapon 
was  not  taken.  Brown,  33,  has  been 
charged  with  first-degree  murder  and 
has  taken  the  couple's  16-month-old 
son.  He  is  being  sought  by  authorities 
from  New  York  to  North  Carolina. 

Linda  Flood  Willis,  police  chief  for 
the  Baltimore  school  system,  is  to  be 
replaced  in  an  administrative  move 
many  believe  stems  from  a recent  flap 
over  officer  promotions.  All  1 1 of  the 
promotions  Willis  made  to  sergeant 
were  rescinded  in  January  by  Schools 
Superintendent  Walter  G.  Amprcy,  who 
said  the  selections  had  been  tainted  with 
charges  of  favoritism.  The  promotions 
were  later  reinstated. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — As  part  of  a 
10-poinl  plan  to  combat  drug  abuse,  the 
city  of  Boston  will  hire  a drug  czar, 
mandate  drug  education  for  teen-agers 
who  work  for  the  city,  and  establish 
crisis  intervention  teams. 

Woburn  police  have  traced  the 
source  of  a luge  supply  of  muscle  rc- 
laxants  that  had  poisoned  a group  of 
teen-agers  who  took  them  by  the  hand- 
ful at  a party  in  February.  The  drug, 
baclofen,  was  apparently  stolen  from 
the  doorstep  of  a man  who  takes  it  daily, 
after  it  hud  been  delivered  from  a phar- 
maceutical company. 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  family  of  a mun 
killed  by  Cumden  police  in  1995  last 
month  filed  a $ 100-million  Federal  law- 
suit against  the  city.  There  were  17  po- 
lice officers  at  the  scene  and  as  many 
as  103  bullets  were  fired  at  Maurice 
Potter,  33,  on  Feb.  23,  1995.  Citizens 
had  reported  a man  with  a gun  in  the 
area  Potter  wus  passing  through.  A se- 
curity guurd,  Potter  was  wearing  his 
uniform  when  he  wus  shot  four  times 
in  his  right  side.  Officials  said  police 
believed  Potter  was  pointing  a gun  at 
them;  his  ‘‘weapon’’  turned  out  to  be  a 
talcum  powder  bottle  in  a black  sock. 

NEW  YORK  — A study  by  the  state 
Division  of  Criminul  Justice  Services 
hus  found  no  pattern  of  bias  in  pros- 
ecutions even  though  blacks  and  His- 
panics  outnumber  whites  in  the  juve- 
nile justice  system. 

Port  Chester  Police  Officer  Mark 
Braccio  was  suspended  with  pay  Feb. 
20  after  shooting  an  unarmed  15-year- 
old  driving  a stolen  bread  truck.  The 
victim,  Angelo  Sposlu,  was  left  in  criti- 
cal condition  after  being  hit  in  the  thigh 
and  torso.  Sposia  and  another  15-year- 
old  drove  off  in  the  truck  after  it  had 
been  left  idling  in  front  of  a supermar- 
ket by  the  driver.  The  boys  led  police 
on  u high-speed  chase  that  ended  when 
the  truck  hit  a parked  car  and  came  bar- 
reling toward  Braccio’s  cruiser. 

A Federal  prosecutor  has  accused  a 
former  FBI  agent  of  misleading  supe- 
riors about  a Mafia  figure’s  crimes  so 
as  to  keep  him  as  an  informant.  The 
prosecutor,  Valerie  Caproni,  said  March 
3 that  former  agent  R.  Lindley  De- 
Vecchio  might  have  leaked  confiden- 
tial information  to  the  mobster,  Gregory 
Scarpa  Sr.,  and  perjured  himself. 
Caproni  said  DeVecchio  used  Scarpa, 
a field  commander  in  the  Colombo 
crime  family,  to  foment  a war  between 
two  factions  of  the  family  in  order  to 
generate  evidence  for  arrests.  The  1991- 
1992  mob  war.  which  took  1 1 lives,  was 
the  basis  for  murder-conspiracy  charges 
against  Victor  J.  Orena,  who  is  seeking 


to  have  his  1 992  conviction  overturned. 

The  New  York  City  Police 
Academy’s  newest  graduating  class  — 
1 ,436  officers  strong  — is  made  up  of 
81  percent  city  residents,  the  largest 
number  in  memory.  Residents  got  five 
extra  points  on  the  police  exam. 

A jury  on  March  4 ordered  New 
York  City  to  pay  $3.75  million  in  com- 
pensatory damages  to  the  wife  of  a man 
fatally  shot  in  1994  by  an  off-duty  city 
police  officer.  The  officer,  Brian  Kemp, 
claims  his  weapon  discharged  twice  ac- 
cidentally during  a fight  with  Michael 
Argcnio,  a passenger  in  a van  Kemp  had 
chased  for  driving  erratically  through 
his  Babylon  street.  The  victim's  wife, 
Regina  Argenio,  contended  that  Kemp 
had  been  insufficiently  trained  in  using 
a firearm  and  should  never  have  drawn 
his  revolver  that  night. 

The  Latino  Officers  Association  has 
filed  a $1 -million  suit  against  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  for  its  al- 
leged refusal  to  officially  recognize  the 
group  as  a fraternal  organization.  The 
association  was  founded  last  year  to 
counter  the  department's  Hispanic  So- 
ciety, which  some  said  was  not  doing 
enough  to  combat  on-the-job  discrimi- 
nation faced  by  Latino  officers. 

Five  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment employees  and  two  security 
guards  were  arrested  Feb.  26  on  charges 
they  systematically  looted  goods  from 
impounded  vehicles.  One  agent  was 
said  to  have  entered  dozens  of  cars  and 
was  videotaped  stealing  $15  from  an 
NYPD  "sting"  car  that  was  left  in  the 
pound.  The  arrests  have  raised  concerns 
about  how  widespread  the  problem  is 
throughout  the  city’s  six  auto  pounds. 

Following  the  acquittal  of  a Buffalo 
police  lieutenant  accused  of  strangling 
a man  during  a struggle.  Police  Com- 
missioner R.  Gil  Kerlikowske  publicly 
assured  residents  that  the  department 
uses  less  deadly  force  than  police  in 
similar-sized  cities.  Buffalo  police,  he 
said,  have  not  been  involved  in  any  fa- 
tal shootings  since  1993.  Lieut.  Gregg 
G.  Blosat  was  found  not  guilty  by  an 
Erie  County  jury  in  the  death  of  Mark 
S.  Virginia,  38.  Only  one  officer,  Lieut. 
Carolyn  D.  Lukaszewski,  testified  that 
she  had  seen  Blosat  place  his  hands 
around  Virginia's  neck. 

The  Triad  program,  a cooperative 
effort  between  Chemung  County  senior 
citizens’  groups  and  police  in  Elmira, 
Horseheads.  Elmira  Heights,  West 
Elmira  and  Southport,  was  launched  in 
February.  The  program  will  promote 
safety  for  seniors  and  teach  them  how 
to  deal  with  a variety  of  scams. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer 
Francis  Livoti,  37,  whose  recent  acquit- 
tal in  the  1994  death  of  27-year-old  An- 
thony Baez  outraged  the  community, 
was  fired  Feb.  2 1 by  Police  Commis- 
sioner Howard  Safir.  Livoti  was  found 
guilty  by  a department  judge  of  using 
an  illegal  chokehold  against  the  victim. 
Prompted  by  the  case.  Safir  has  vowed 
to  monitor  those  officers  accused  of 
brutality.  Livoti  had  amassed  13  civil- 
ian complaints  on  the  job. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Mark  Thomas. 
46,  the  leader  of  the  Aryan  Nations  in 
Pennsylvania,  pleaded  guilty  Feb.  18 
to  plotting  seven  Midwest  bank  robber- 
ies and  using  the  cash  to  fund  the  group. 


ALABAMA  — Birmingham  police 
have  handled  more  than  double  the 
number  of  homicides  so  far  this  year 
than  they  had  during  the  same  period 
in  1996.  Last  year,  police  had  seven 
murders  by  mid-February;  at  the  same 
point  this  year,  the  total  stood  at  17. 

FLORIDA  — A Pensacola  resident, 
Rosie  Lee  Hill,  was  arrested  for  drug 
possession  March  3 after  $50  worth  of 
crack  cocaine  she  had  complained  to 
police  was  fake  turned  out  to  be  real. 

Convicted  rapist  Lawrence  Single- 
ton,  69,  was  arrested  Feb.  19  for  alleg- 
edly murdering  Roxanne  Hayes  with  a 
boning  knife.  Singleton  is  notorious  for 
raping  a 15-year-old  California  hitch- 
hiker in  1978  and  chopping  off  her  fore- 
arms with  an  axe.  A deputy  who  went 
to  Singleton's  Tampa  home  to  investi- 
gate a reported  domestic  dispute  was 
met  at  the  door  by  Singleton,  who  was 
covered  in  blood.  Inside,  the  bloody 
body  of  a naked  woman  was  visible. 

An  Orthodox  Jew  is  being  held  on 
$ 1 million  cash  bail  for  allegedly  plant- 
ing a pipe  bomb  in  the  Jacksonville 
Jewish  Center  just  before  a speech  by 
former  Israeli  prime  minister  Shimon 
Peres.  The  suspect,  Harry  Shapiro,  31, 
had  called  9 1 1 with  the  bomb  threat  on 
Feb.  13,  hours  before  Peres  spoke  to 
1 ,500  people.  While  the  sheriff’s  office 
searched  the  synagogue  and  the  areas 
where  Peres  would  be  speaking,  they 
did  not  search  the  surrounding  area. 
Although  they  found  no  bomb,  three 
days  later  a crude  pipe  bomb  was  dis- 
covered by  three  children  behind  a wall 
of  memorial  plaques,  away  from  the 
area  where  the  speech  took  place. 

Three  Orlando  teen-agers  were 
charged  Feb.  26  under  a new  law  that 
makes  it  illegal  to  try  and  recruit  gang 
members.  The  two  1 5-year-olds  and  a 
16-year-old  had  beaten  a 12-year-old 
boy  who  refused  to  join  their  gang. 

GEORGIA  — DeKalb  County  Sher- 
iff Sidney  Dorsey,  the  county’s  first 
black  sheriff,  has  removed  the  state  flag 
from  the  jail.  The  flag  includes  an  inset 
of  the  Confederate  battle  flag. 

The  FBI  is  investigating  whether  the 
bombing  of  a gay  nightclub  in  Atlanta 
may  be  related  to  an  earlier  bombing  at 
a Sandy  Springs  abortion  clinic.  A 2 Vi- 
page  letter  mailed  to  the  Reuters  news 
agency  from  a group  calling  itself  the 
Army  of  God  said  the  group  would  not 
stand  for  abortions.  The  bombing  of  the 
bar  in  February  is  the  third  explosion 
in  the  city  in  seven  months. 

Atlanta  Police  Sgt.  Rick  Strawn, 
who  faces  an  internal  investigation  into 
allegations  that  he  molested  his  14- 
year-old  stepdaughter,  has  now  been 
charged  with  battering  the  girl.  Strawn 
was  arrested  last  June  when  the  girl  told 
a counselor  that  Strawn  had  molested 
her  in  her  sleep  when  she  was  12.  The 
girl  later  recanted  the  story  and  charges 
were  dropped.  In  the  latest  incident, 
Strawn  allegedly  kicked  the  girl  while 
struggling  with  her  over  a camera. 

Michael  Lewis,  1 3.  known  as  “Little 


B,"  will  be  tried  as  an  adult  for  the  Jan. 
21  murder  of  23-year-old  Darrell 
Woods  in  Atlanta.  Police  said  the  teen- 
ager shot  Woods  three  times  in  the  chest 
as  he  sat  with  his  two  young  sons  out- 
side a market.  Witnesses  said  Lewis 
became  angry  when  Woods  refused  to 
turn  off  his  headlights. 

College  Park  police  have  closed 
their  investigation  of  the  1996  murder 
of  Catherine  Holmes,  48,'  saying  the 
killer,  DelMarie  Walker.  38,  was  among 
the  victims  of  the  May  1 1 ValuJet  crash 
in  the  Everglades. 

LOUISIANA  — City  officials  in 
Eunice  have  proposed  increasing  the 
starting  pay  for  police  from  $14,000  to 
$ 1 7,000,  tied  to  a property -tax  increase. 
The  proposal  must  be  approved  by  the 
State  Bond  Commission. 

The  State  Troopers  Association  said 
it  will  stop  accepting  ads  from  gambling 
companies  for  its  magazine  to  avoid 
appearances  of  a conflict  of  interest. 

The  Jefferson  Parish  Sheriff’s  Of- 
fice has  reported  an  overall  drop  in 
crime  of  1 .5  percent  from  1995  to  1996, 
including  a drop  of  15  percent  in  rapes. 
A spokesman  credited  the  sharp  decline 
in  rapes  to  education  programs  that  of- 
fer women  tips  on  how  to  avoid  dan- 
gerous situations  and  minimize  risks. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Former 
army  paratrooper  James  Burmeister,  21, 
was  convicted  Feb.  27  of  murdering 
two  black  people  in  Fayetteville  as  part 
of  a skinhead  initiation.  The  shootings 
of  Jackie  Burden,  27.  and  Michael 
James.  36,  in  1995  set  off  an  outcry  over 
racism  in  the  military  and  prompted  an 
investigation  into  skinhead  activity  at 
Fort  Bragg.  Nine  soldiers,  including 
Burmeister  and  two  others  charged  in 
the  killings,  have  faced  discharges  or 
trials. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Under  a bill 
introduced  in  February,  driver’s  li- 
censes would  be  coded  to  identify 
people  with  felony  arrest  records.  An 
"FC”  coding  would  indicate  a felony 
committed  but  no  time  served,  while 
"VFXC"  would  be  for  violent  offend- 
ers who  have  been  to  prison.  The  bill 
would  help  police  during  traffic  stops, 
said  its  sponsor.  Senator  Vic  Sprouse. 

TENNESSEE  — All  care  packages  for 
Metro-Nashville  jail  inmates  have  been 
banned  by  Sheriff  Gayle  Ray,  who  said 
friends  and  families  are  finding  more 
innovative  ways  of  smuggling  in  con- 
traband. 

VIRGINIA  — Investigators  are  prob- 
ing the  records  of  a telemarketing  firm 
in  Stafford  for  alleged  fraud  in 
fundraising  for  the  families  of  slain 
police.  Solicitors  from  Atlantic  Tele- 
marketing Inc.  said  they  were  collect- 
ing money  for  Heroes,  a national  group, 
but  authorities  said  no  money  was  given 
to  Heroes  or  any  other  charity. 

Just  an  hour  before  one  Richmond 
teen-ager  was  killed  and  another  injured 
in  the  city’s  Battery  Park,  the  House  of 
Delegates  rejected  a proposed  ban  on 
guns  in  public  parks.  Other  gun-related 
legislation  included  a bill  that  would 
weaken  the  state's  concealed  handgun 
permit  law.  It  would  extend  the  length 
of  the  permit  from  two  years  to  five; 
allow  the  state  to  recognize  permits  is- 
sued in  other  states;  and  change  the 
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current  law  so  that  concealed  handguns 
could  be  carried  into  convenience  stores 
that  sell  alcohol. 


ILLINOIS  — A bill  lowering  from . 10 
to  .08  the  blood-alcohol  level  required 
for  a driver  to  be  legally  drunk  was  ap- 
proved by  a Senate  committee  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  lower  level  could  save  up  to 
65  lives  a year,  said  state  officials. 

Under  legislation  that  has  already 
passed  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
violent  sexual  predators  could  be  con- 
fined indefinitely  in  mental  hospitals 
after  they  serve  their  prison  terms  if  they 
show  no  rehabilitation  and  are  still  con- 
sidered a threat.  The  bill,  authored  by 
Representative  Tom  Dart  of  Chicago, 
would  allow  a civil  commitment  trial 
in  which  psychiatrists  would  help  the 
court  decide  if  a specific  offender  was 
likely  to  commit  another  crime.  The  bill 
also  contains  a provision  to  encourage 
incarcerated  sex  offenders  to  seek  treat- 
ment offered  by  the  prison  system.  The 
proposal  is  opposed  by  the  ACLU  and 
others  who  contend  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional to  indefinitely  commit  those  who 
are  not  mentally  ill. 

KENTUCKY  — Fayette  County  head 
jailer  Ray  Sabbatinc  is  seeking  a detoxi- 
fication center  or  some  other  option  to 
ease  overcrowding.  Arrests  for  drunk- 
enness have  pushed  jail  occupancy  up 
to  751,  when  capacity  is  only  500. 

MICHIGAN  — Convinced  that  a cold- 
blooded 19-year-old  killer  has  changed 
his  ways  and  found  God.  Detroit  po- 
lice officers  last  month  helped  Ming  Ho 
to  be  baptized  at  a Lutheran  church 
outside  the  prison  where  he  is  to  be  in- 
carcerated for  life.  Ho.  a former  high 
school  honors  students,  masterminded 
the  murder  and  robbery  of  19-year-old 
Angela  Garcia  as  she  worked  alone  in 
a Subway  sandwich  shop  in  1994. 

OHIO  — A 41 -year-old  white  su- 
premacist was  charged  March  4 with 
trying  to  elude  Dayton  police  after  hit- 
ting a cruiser  with  his  van.  Police  had 
tried  to  stop  Morris  Gulett,  a member 
of  the  Aryan  Nations,  from  driving  the 
wrong  way  down  a one-way  street. 

New  DNA  evidence  suggests  that 
Dr.  Sam  Sheppard,  the  Cleveland  phy- 
sician accused  of  murdering  his  wife, 
Manlyn,  in  1954,  may  have  been  inno- 
cent. Sheppard  spent  10  years  in  prison 
before  the  U S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  jury  had  been  prejudiced  by  the 
camival-like  atmosphere  of  his  first 
trial.  He  was  acquitted  in  1966.  New 
evidence  in  the  case  — surviving 
specks  of  blood  and  sperm  found  in- 
side the  victim  — points  to  Richard 
Eberling.  a window-washer  in  the 
Sheppard's  home,  as  the  killer. 
Eberling,  67,  is  serving  time  for  the 
murder  of  an  elderly  widow  in  1984.  A 
court-ordered  sample  of  Eberling's 
blood  showed  it  to  match  the  major 
characteristics  of  the  crime-scene 
sample.  Sheppard's  son.  Sam  Reese 
Sheppard,  could  be  entitled  to  S25.000 
plus  interest  for  each  year  his  father 
spent  wrongly  imprisoned. 

Sixty-lhree-year-old  Sylvia  Slayton 


of  Cincirtnati  was  fined  $500  March  3 
after  she  had  been  arrested  last  Octo- 
ber for  feeding  coins  into  strangers' 
expired  meters.  A grandmother  of  10 
who  found  herself  charged  with  violat- 
ing an  obscure  city  ordinance,  Stayton 
turned  into  something  of  a folk  hero  and 
received  $350  from  people  donating  to 
her  “legal  abuse  fund."  T-shirts  were 
made  up  that  read:  “Sylvia 

Stayton. . .guilty  of  kindness." 


IOWA  — State  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials are  investigating  complaints  that 
troopers  have  been  bullying  residents 
in  two  towns  — allegedly  in  response 
to  earlier  incidents  of  intimidation  tar- 
geting law  officers.  In  Garber,  a Clayton 
County  deputy’s  car  was  rocked  back 
and  forth,  but  no  arrests  were  made. 
Residents  said  troopers  swooped  down 
on  a local  supper  club  to  “inspect"  the 
facility,  all  the  while  acting  as  though 
they  wanted  to  provoke  a confrontation. 
In  Griswold,  troopers  allegedly  made  a 
show  of  force  at  local  bars  after  van- 
dals flattened  or  slashed  four  tires  on  a 
car  and  a pickup  truck  owned  by  a new 
trooper  assigned  to  the  town. 

MINNESOTA  — A House  committee 
endorsed  a proposal  that  would  estab- 
lish a $500,000  tattoo-removal  program 
for  inmates,  mostly  targeting  former 
gang-members. 

Chagrined  but  grateful.  St.  Paul 
Police  Chief  William  Finney  had  his 
badge  returned  Feb.  19  by  Bloomington 
Police  Chief  Bob  Lutz,  after  it  had  been 
stolen  out  of  his  car  the  month  before. 
Finney  said  he  was  angry  with  himself 
for  leaving  his  briefcase  out  in  plain 
view  in  the  car.  The  badge  and  other 
purloined  items  were  discovered  by  a 
roofer  as  he  made  repairs  on  a building 
in  Edina. 

After  a 15-month  study,  a blue-rib- 
bon task  force  recommended  on  Feb. 
20  the  creation  of  a roving  team  of  ex- 
perts to  help  solve  complex  arson  cases 
around  the  state.  The  study  was  aimed 
at  reducing  a crime  that  has  grown  by 
9 percent  annually  in  the  state  over  the 
past  five  years.  Most  arsons,  the  group 
found,  were  committed  for  spite  or  in- 
surance fraud.  Among  its  conclusions, 
the  task  force  urged  stronger  legal  rem- 
edies that  include  allowing  judges  to 
impose  sentences  for  fires  set  to  con- 
ceal more  serious  crimes,  and  called  for 
the  addition  of  two  specialists  to  the 
state  Fire  marshal's  office  to  teach 
firefighters,  prosecutors  and  investiga- 
tors how  to  preserve  evidence  found  at 
an  arson  scene. 

A bill  that  would  relax  the  state's 
concealed-handgun  law  was  proposed 
Feb.  20  by  two  female  legislators  who 
said  a change  is  needed  to  make  women 
less  vulnerable  to  attack.  Under  the  leg- 
islation, handgun  permits  would  be  rou- 
tinely issued  to  anyone  2 1 or  older  who 
has  not  been  convicted  of  certain  felo- 
nies or  judged  mentally  ill.  Handgun 
training  would  be  required. 

NEBRASKA  — Dozens  of  witnesses 
testified  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee last  month  in  support  of  a bill  known 
as  the  Sexual  Predator  Act  of  1997, 


which  would  stiffen  penalties  for  repeat 
sexual  offenders.  The  legislation  would 
calculate  the  length  of  sentences  based 
on  a point  system  that  could  stretch  to 
life  in  prison,  and  would  require  that 
sex  offenders  complete  a treatment  pro- 
gram as  a condition  of  parole  Another 
bill  would  direct  the  State  Patrol  to  pro- 
vide public  access  to  the  state's  sex  of- 
fender registry.  Priority  would  be  given 
to  inquiries  from  schools,  day-care  cen- 
ters and  organizations  thul  work  with 
children. 

A proposal  by  Gov.  Ben  Nelson  to 
add  more  than  1 . 100  beds  to  the  state’s 
prison  system,  including  a new  800- 
bed,  $65-million  prison,  has  drawn  fire 
from  critics  who  argue  that  that  less 
costly  alternatives  to  putting  people  in 
prison  should  be  considered.  Some 
1 .600  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  slate 
facilities  in  1996,  double  the  number 
in  1995.  In  addition,  fewer  are  being 
granted  early  release,  and  the  average 
length  of  sentence  has  grown  from  25 
months  in  1992  to  28  months  now.  State 
Sen.  Dwite  Pedersen  said  many  non- 
violent prisoners  could  be  handled 
through  house  arrest  or  residential  treat- 
ment programs. 

WYOMING  — The  state  Senate  in 
February  killed  legislation  designed  to 
discourage  teen-age  drinking  and  driv- 
ing because  the  measure  held  juvenile 
drivers  to  a higher  standard  than  that 
for  adults.  The  bill  would  have  allowed 
the  suspension  of  the  license  of  anyone 
under  21  caught  driving  with  a blood- 
alcohol  content  of  0.02  percent  or 
greater.  Supporters  of  the  bill  pointed 
out  that  nearly  21  percent  of  alcohol- 
related  traffic  fatalities  in  the  state  dur- 
ing 1995  were  attributable  to  drivers 
under  2 1 . 


COLORADO  — The  FBI  is  continu- 
ing its  search  for  the  “Pepper  Spray 
Bandit,"  who  is  believed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  15  bank  robberies  in  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  suspect 
uses  pepper  spray  as  he  is  leaving  the 
bank. 

NEW  MEXICO  — The  stale  was  ex- 
pected to  begin  transferring  256  inmates 
to  facilities  in  Arizona  in  late  February 
to  ease  overcrowding,  according  to  a 
Corrections  Department  spokesman. 

The  House  last  month  approved  and 
sent  on  the  Senate  two  bills  related  to 
drunken  driving.  The  first  would  re- 
quire fingerprinting  in  all  DWI  arrests; 
the  second  would  make  out-of-state 
DWI  arrests  count  in  New  Mexico. 

OKLAHOMA  — A $51,000  Federal 
grant  will  help  the  Tulsa  County 
Sheriff’s  Office  and  Call  Rape  Inc.  ana- 
lyze a decade  of  data  on  violent  crimes 
against  women.  The  money  will  also 
pay  for  staff  training  and  programs  tar- 
geting special  groups. 

TEXAS  — An  attempt  to  lift  restric- 
tions on  where  concealed-weapon  per- 
mit holders  may  cany  a weapon  died 
in  a Senate  subcommittee  last  month. 
The  statutory  ban  on  canying  handguns 
in  churches,  amusement  parks  and  parts 


of  hospitals  still  stands. 

An  El  Paso  man  who  coached  his 
10-year-old  son  and  12-ycar -old  daugh- 
ter to  set  fire  to  their  mother’s  home 
was  sentenced  to  40  years  in  pnson  on 
March  1 for  attempted  murder.  The  de 
fendant,  Raymond  Taylor,  tried  to  kill 
his  former  wife.  Josie  Garmon,  her  hus- 
band, John,  and  their  6-yeur-old  son, 
Stephen.  The  children  testified  that  he 
had  shown  them  how  to  set  the  fire. 
They  turned  on  a gas  stove,  set  fire  to 
the  hallway  and  escaped  under  u garage 
door.  Both  children  fled  before 
firefighters  arrived. 

Three  arrests  and  the  seizure  of  u 
half-pound  of  crack  cocaine  completed 
an  investigation  by  the  Denton  County 
Narcotics  Task  Force  last  month.  TVvo 
of  the  suspects.  Francisco  Miguel 
Benavides.  28.  and  Thomas  Gureia,  20, 
were  charged  with  delivery  of  a con- 
trolled substance.  A third  man  wus 
booked  for  outstanding  warrants. 

UTAH  — A bill  that  would  make  it 
easier  for  juries  to  impose  a sentence 
of  life  without  parole  in  capital  homi- 
cide cases  is  on  its  way  to  Gov.  Mike 
Leavitt,  ufter  passing  by  a 22-3  vote  in 
the  Senate  March  4 


bers  who  held  outgunned  Los  Angeles 
police  officers  at  bay  on  March  1 dur 
ing  wild  and  bloody  shootout  at  North 
Hollywood  that  ended  in  their  deaths 
have  been  identified  as  Larry  Eugene 
Phillips  Jr..  26,  and  Emil  Matasurcanu. 
30.  The  two  arc  believed  to  be  the  sumc 
pair  who  served  short  jail  sentences  in 
1993  on  weapons  charges  and  robbed 
two  San  Fernando  Valley  banks  last 
May,  getting  away  with  $1.5  million, 
said  authorities,  In  the  1993  case,  of- 
ficers pulled  over  the  men's  rented  car 
for  speeding  and  found  two  AK-47  as- 
sault rifles,  more  than  1 ,000  rounds  of 
ammunition,  ski  masks,  bulletproof 
vests,  police  scanners  and  other  weap- 
ons and  equipment. 

San  Francisco  has  hired  the  nation's 
first  full-time  advocate  to  work  with 
victims  and  educate  police  about  same- 
sex  domestic  violence.  The  advocate. 
Crystal  Weston,  a former  fellow  with 
the  Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights,  said  one  of  the  main  problems 
is  homophobia  on  the  part  of  police  and 
their  difficulty  in  recognizing  lovers  in 
same-sex  relationships.  Often,  she  said, 
police  will  arrest  both  partners  in  a do- 
mestic dispute. 

The  state  Assembly  last  month 
voted  60-11  to  approve  a bill  that  re- 
vokes the  driver's  license  of  anyone 
convicted  of  a drug  offense,  even  if  it 
is  not  related  to  driving. 

A San  Jose  man.  Robert  Niswongcr, 
said  in  February  that  he  would  open 
Santa  Clara  County’s  first  cannabis  club 
to  help  those  suffering  from  AIDS  and 
other  serious  diseases.  The  marijuana 
would  be  distributed  under  Proposition 
215,  a voter-approved  initiative  that 
allows  the  drug  to  be  dispensed  medici- 
nally. 


A 49-year-old  Lakeside  man.  Paul 
Millhousc,  was  arrested  in  early  Feb- 
ruary on  charges  of  trespassing  and 
sexually  molesting  a horse.  Millhousc 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  charges,  which 
ullcgc  that  he  crossed  a pasture  onto 
pnvatif  property,  took  his  clothes  off, 
and  fondled  a horse.  San  Diego  County 
sheriff's  deputies  previously  urrested 
Millhousc  on  suspicion  of  sexually  as- 
saulting a horse  in  the  late  1980s,  but 
he  was  released  without  being  charged. 

HAWAII  — Researchers  are  crediting 
a state-run  needle  exchange  program  in 
Honolulu  for  helping  to  keep  the  HIV 
infection  rate  low  uniong  drug  users. 
In  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 77  percent 
of  participants  said  they  had  not  shared 
a needle  in  the  preceding  month. 

Kailuu-Konu  police  officiuls  arc 
conducting  a probe  into  what  they  will 
only  describe  as  "possible  violations  of 
procedures"  ut  the  Konu  police  stution. 
The  newspuper  West  Huwaii  Today  re- 
ported that  the  probe  centers  on  $5 1 ,000 
missing  from  the  police  evidence  room. 

NEVADA  — A bill  that  would  moke 
juveniles  or  their  parents  pay  for  dam- 
ages resulting  from  u crime  wus  pussed 
unanimously  by  the  Assembly  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  curly  Februury. 

Legislators  last  month  urged  (hut 
assault  with  a deadly  weapon  be  added 
to  the  list  of  crimes  that  carry  stiffer 
penalties  when  the  offense  is  motivuted 
by  hate. 

OREGON  — A drug  addict  recently 
sent  Umutillu  County  Jail  deputies  their 
first  thank-you  note,  saying  that  in  all 
his  previous  stays  in  juil,  he  hud  never 
before  been  "treated  with  the  respect 
and  concern"  they  showed  him. 

Three  Estacuda  sixth-graders  plot- 
ting the  murder  of  u classmate  were 
turned  in  last  month  by  another  boy. 
The  potential  victim  had  called  the 
ringleader's  American  Indian  girlfriend 
"Pocahontas."  The  ringleader,  12.  had 
obtained  a gun. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  on  Feb.  21 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  Measure 
II.  which  mandates  sentences  of  up  to 
25  years  for  violent  crimes.  The  case 
came  before  the  court  after  a Jackson 
County  circuit  judge  refused  to  apply  a 
mandatory  75-month  prison  sentence 
against  a man  convicted  of  second-de- 
gree manslaughter.  Instead,  he  imposed 
a 20-month  sentence  based  on  the 
state's  sentencing  guidelines.  Measure 
1 1,  which  applies  to  juveniles  as  young 
as  15.  is  expected  to  double  the  state's 
prison  population  over  the  next  10 
years. 

Portland  Police  Officer  Michael  R. 
Barkley  filed  a $5. 5-million  suit  on  Feb. 
14  against  a family  that  accused  him  of 
theft.  An  18-ycar  veteran  of  the  Port- 
land Police  Bureau,  Barkley  was 
charged  in  December  1995  with  seven 
counts  of  theft  for  allegedly  stealing 
more  than  $15,000  from  the  Paul  and 
Angela  Gabrilis.  In  Barkley's  suit, 
which  was  filed  before  the  criminal  case 
that  is  currently  tied  up  in  the  state 
Court  of  Appeals  on  pre-trial  eviden- 
tiary matters.  Barkley  said  he  was  try- 
ing to  help  his  friend,  Spiros  Gabrilis. 
stay  away  from  biker  gangs  and  prosti- 
tutes. Gabrilis,  said  Barkley,  had  sto- 
len as  much  as  $500,000  from  his  par- 
ents' business. 
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Not  content  to  sit  idly  by 

New  Indy  chief  puts  retirement  on  hold 


He  retired  from  the  Indianapolis 
Police  Department  in  1988  at  the 
rank  of  major,  but  Michael  Zunk, 
the  agency’s  new  police  chief,  said 
he  couldn’t  sit  by  as  the  department 
faced  one  of  its  darkest  hours  — 
last  year's  beating  of  two  civilians 
by  drunken,  off-duty  officers, 
which  led  to  the  resignation  of 
Police  Chief  Donald  Christ  and 
severely  eroded  public  confidence 
in  the  police. 

Zunk,  who  took  office  Jan.  20. 
said  he  was  quite  content  with  his 
post-retirement  career  as  security 
director  for  St.  Vincent’s  Catholic 
Hospital  in  Indianapolis.  But  the 
incident  last  August  and  the  public 
outcry  that  followed  convinced 
Zunk  that  perhaps  the  agency  could 
use  the  skills  he  had  developed  in 
the  private  sector. 

So.  against  the  wishes  of  his 
wife,  Zunk,  51,  decided  to  put 
himself  into  contention  for  the 
chief’s  job.  During  one  of  his 
interviews  with  Mayor  Stephen 
Goldsmith.  Zunk,  whose  grandfa- 
ther, father  and  brother  were  IPD 
veterans,  stressed  the  importance  of 
customer  service. 

“If  we  [in  the  private  sector] 
don't  provide  the  customer  service, 
the  customer  can  go  elsewhere.  But 
our  public  can't  go  elsewhere  for 
law  enforcement  services.  There's 
two  words  associated  with  law 
enforcement  — protect  and  serve 
— and  I think  we  in  law  enforce- 
ment sometimes  get  tunnel  vision 
and  foiget  about  the  serving  part," 
Zunk  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 


"Dad  always  said  you  don’t  have 
to  be  a Rhodes  scholar  to  be  a 
policeman,  you  just  have  to  have 
good  common  sense  and  treat  people 
the  way  you  want  to  be  treated.  I 
think  we've  lost  that  a little  bit,"  he 
added. 

The  downtown  melee  not  only 
eroded  public  trust  in  the  police,  but 
also  badly  damaged  morale  in  the 
983-officcr  agency,  said  Zunk. 
“Ninety-nine  percent  of  our  officers 
are  hard-working  and  dedicated,  and 
risk  their  lives  daily  for  the  citizenry. 
Those  who  weren’t  involved  were 
embarrassed  to  put  the  uniform  on 
because  of  the  criticism  of  friends, 
neighbors  and  everybody  else....  It 
was  an  embarrassment  to  the  entire 
department." 

The  department  has  begun 
reviewing  its  policies  and  procedures 
regarding  hiring,  promotions, 
complaints  against  officers,  internal 
investigations  and  discipline.  Officers 
and  supervisors  alike  “from  sergeants 
all  the  way  to  deputy  chief'  are  being 
required  to  attend  in-service  training 
sessions  focusing  on  sensitivity, 
customer  service,  integrity  and 
accountability,  Zunk  said. 

In  the  process  of  mending  its 
tarnished  image  and  shoring  up  its 
procedures,  the  department  is  also 
tapping  into  the  expertise  of  outside 
organizations  and  executives, 
including  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  and  Charleston. 

S.C.,  Police  Chief  Reuben 
Greenberg,  who  was  due  to  visit 
Indianapolis  in  late  February  to  meet 
with  Zunk  and  his  officers.  Zunk  has 


been  meeting  with  residents  and 
community  groups  in  the  city’s 
four  police  districts  to  allay  their 
fears,  and  is  accompanying 
nighttime  patrols  to  gel  a street 
cop’s-eye  view  of  the  job. 

PERF  recently  submitted  a 
report  recommending  that  the 
department  overhaul  its  complaint 
procedure  and  set  up  an  early- 
warning  system  to  more  closely 
track  complaints  against  police,  so 
that  potential  problem  officers  can 
be  referred  to  the  agency’s 
employee  assistance  unit.  In  the 
past,  Zunk  noted,  complaints 
against  officers  were  rarely 
documented,  and  often  were 
handled  by  sergeants  "right  at  the 
scene." 

“We  weren't  able  to  track  our 
complaints  because  no  report  was 
made.  We're  going  to  make  it 
mandatory  that  a supervisor  who 
investigates  a complaint  against  a 
police  officer 

write  a report  and  send  it  on  to 
the  proper  internal  affairs  offi- 
cials." he  said. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  internal 
review  and  reform,  of  course,  there 
is  still  crime  and  disorder  to  deal 
with,  and  Zunk  said  a top  priority 
is  to  rid  neighborhoods  of  street- 
level  drug  dealers  who  have 
virtually  taken  over  some  blocks. 

‘The  main  concern  of  residents 
is  that  dealers  take  over  the  streets 
at  night  and  folks  can’t  sit  on  their 
porches  or  walk  to  church,"  the 
Chief  said.  ‘That’s  a shame  when 
people  feel  like  they  can’t  walk  a 
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Back  in 
the  picture 

There’s  some  truth  to  the  old  adage. 
"If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try 
again."  Just  ask  newly  sworn  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md  , Police  Chief 
Larry  W.  Tolliver 

Tolliver,  a 28-ycar  State  Police  vet- 
eran who  was  that  agency’s  superinten- 
dent from  1 992  to  1 995,  had  been  a can- 
didate to  head  the  county  police  depart- 
ment two  years  ago,  but  was  passed 
over  in  favor  of  Robert  Beck,  whom 
Tolliver  now  succeeds. 

In  the  interim,  Tolliver,  51.  served 
as  County  Executive  John  G.  Gary's 
liaison  to  police  and  fire  agencies,  u 
position  that  some  observers  felt  might 
overshadow  Beck’s  authonty  as  chief. 
That  didn't  happen,  Tolliver  told  Law 
Enforcement  News,  noting  thul  he  and 
Beck  enjoyed  u cordial  working  rela- 
tionship. 

Tolliver,  the  first  chief  from  outside 
the  agency,  said  he  inherits  a police 
department  thut  is  running  smoothly 
and  not  in  need  of  a major  overhaul. 
"I’m  fortunate  to  step  into  u police  de- 
partment that  was  already  running  very 
well,  although  I do  have  some  new 
idcus  I’d  like  to  try  out,"  he  told  LEN. 

Tolliver,  who  was  sworn  in  on  Feb. 

1,  said  his  immediate  goal  is  to  try  to 
increase  staffing  for  the  580-officer 
agency,  which  is  about  30  officers  be- 
low its  authorized  strength.  He  also 
wants  to  acquire  new  and  better  equip- 
ment lor  the  department,  including  up- 
grading the  agency's  stundard-issuc 
firearms  from  .9mm  to  .40-caliber  guns. 

The  Chief  suid  he’d  also  like  to  beef 
up  the  agency’s  narcotics  bureau  to  en- 
force his  plunncd  zero-tolerance  anti- 
drug policy,  which  mundutes  arrests  for 
any  drug  offense,  no  mutter  how  mi- 
nor. "I  need  to  give  them  a new  direc- 
tion and  give  them  the  tools  to  curry 
that  out,"  he  said. 

Describing  his  management  style  us 
"hands  on,”  Tolliver  said  he  will  main- 
tain an  "open-door"  policy  so  that  of- 
ficers will  feel  free  to  submit  sugges- 
tions and  ideus  to  improve  the  agency. 
"It’s  proven  to  work.  Muny  young  of- 
ficers have  come  in  here  with  some 
great  ideas,"  he  said. 

The  Chief  added  thut  he  will  be  ac- 
cessible to  officers  and  will  accompany 
them  regularly  on  nde-ulongs  so  he  cun 
get  a cop’s  eye  view  of  what  is  occur- 
ring on  the  street.  Ride-ulongs  also  will 
allow  him  to  get  to  know  officers  bet- 
ter. he  said.  “You  really  leant  a lot  from 
them  when  you're  with  them  one  on 
one."  Tolliver  remarked. 

Urbana 

renewal 

Urbana,  Ohio,  Police  Chief  Bill 
Lingrell,  one  of  the  state's  longest-serv- 
ing police  executives,  retired  this 
month,  ending  a 45-year  law  enforce- 
ment career  that  included  nearly  27 
years  as  head  of  the  agency. 

Lingrcll.  67.  retired  from  the  Police 
Division  on  March  1 — 45  years  to  the 
day%om  when  he  first  joined  the  Ur- 
bana police  force  as  a patrolman.  “1 
would  think  I'm  one  of  the  longest-serv- 
ing chiefs,  although  I have  no  facts  to 
support  it,"  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  ‘There  arc  a lot  of  old  chiefs 


bangin'  around." 

Before  retiring,  Lingrell  was  able  to 
realize  one  of  his  dreams  — to  be  the 
first  chief  to  occupy  the  agency's  $1.5- 
million  headquarters,  which  opened  last 
July.  "I  felt  like  I'd  hit  a home  run  when 
we  moved  in  there,"  said  Lingrell.  who 
had  tried  for  years  to  convince  city  of- 
ficials that  the  department  had  out- 
grown the  cramped  facility  it  had  called 
home  for  over  four  decades. 

Looking  back  over  his  career, 
Lingrell  said  the  biggest  changes  he’s 
seen  have  been  in  police  technology  and 
training.  "When  I began,  the  new  man 
was  responsible  for  buying  his  own 
uniform  and  gun.  and  he  was  put  out  in 
the  street  without  uny  training  whatso- 
ever. You  learned  by  tnal  and  error,  on 
the  job.  Today  wc  huve  basic  training 
academics  ull  over  the  state,  und  a cen- 
tral (ruining  facility  in  London  thut  de- 
livers the  latest  training  advances. 
There's  a wealth  of  training  available 
now  that  wc  didn't  have  back  then." 

Unfortunately.  Lingrcll  noted,  crime 
has  become  more  serious  in  Urbana.  a 
city  of  about  1 2,000  residents  located 
40  miles  west  of  Columbus.  "We're 
now  dealing  with  gangs,  which  were 
unheard  of  a few  years  ago.  Drugs,  of 
course,  urc  everywhere." 

Last  December,  Lingrell  was  among 
the  first  group  of  Ohio  chiefs  to  gradu- 
ate from  the  Certified  Law  Enforcement 
Executive  program,  a 13-week  course 
designed  to  improve  police  profession- 
alism. In  retirement,  he  said,  he'll  teach 
u class  at  the  state’s  Police  Executive 
Leadership  College,  and  will  serve  as  a 
mentor  for  young  police  chiefs. 

Lingrell  also  has  begun  research  in 
order  to  write  a history  of  the  102-year- 
old  agency.  "It's  something  I've  always 
wunted  to  do,  und  now  I've  got  the 
time."  he  said. 

Lieut.  Pat  Wagner  will  serve  as 
interim  police  chief  while  the  city  con- 
ducts a statewide  search  for  a perma- 
nent successor. 

A hero’s 
reward? 

The  attorney  for  a Boston  police 
officer  left  severely  wounded  after  try- 
ing to  arrest  a fleeing  murder  suspect 
two  years  ago  says  she's  confident  that 
the  state  Legislature  will  approve  a spe- 
cial request  to  grant  the  officer  a tax- 
free  disability  pension  at  full  pay. 

Mary  K.  Ames,  a former  Suffolk 
County  district  attorney  who  hud 
worked  on  criminal  cases  with  Officer 
Jonathan  M.  Stratton,  said  that  the 
City  Council's  approval  last  month  of 
u home-rule  petition  requesting  the  rare 
pension  bodes  well  for  the  petition's 
passage  by  the  state  Legislature. 

Stratton.  32,  was  shot  Nov.  30, 1995, 
while  chasing  a gunman  who  had  just 
murdered  his  ex-wife’s  lawyer.  Mamed 
and  the  father  of  four  young  children, 
Stratton  was  working  a traffic  detail 
when  he  spotted  John  T.  Lin  pointing 
a pistol  equipped  with  a laser  sight. 

Lin  committed  suicide  on  the  street, 
but  not  before  he  squeezed  off  shots  that 
hit  the  10-ycar  police  veteran  in  the 
torso.  Although  Stratton  was  wearing 
body  armor,  one  of  the  shots  from  Lin’s 
45-calibcr  weapon  pierced  the  officer's 
stomach  und  damaged  his  intestines. 
The  vest  stopped  a bullet  that  hit  his 
chest,  but  the  impact  damaged  nerves 
and  muscles. 

Stratton  still  suffers  lingering  effects 


from  the  shot  to  his  abdomen,  Ames 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  "He’s 
never  going  to  be  back  in  the  physical 
shape  he  once  was.  I don't  anticipate 
that  that’s  going  to  change." 

Since  the  incident,  the  officer  has 
been  hospitalized  twice  and  has  been 
unable  to  return  to  active  duty.  The 
situation,  coupled  with  continuing 
medical  expenses,  is  creating  financial 
hardship  for  his  family,  Ames  said. 

"What  we're  seeking  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  he’s  unable  to  re- 
turn to  his  position.  We're  seeking  an 
early  retirement  at  full  pension  because 
of  his  disability,"  she  said. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  petition, 
Stratton  would  be  allowed  to  retire  and 
receive  his  full  pay  of  about  $50,000  a 
year.  He  would  be  exempted  from  state 
income  taxes  and  eligible  for  any  raises 
mandated  in  future  labor  agreements. 

A typical  disability  package  offered 
by  the  department  provides  about  72 
percent  of  an  officer's  annual  salary, 
but  does  not  include  future  raises. 

The  dispensations,  which  are  rarely 
granted,  usually  are  reserved  for  of- 
ficers who  are  seriously  wounded  in 
the  line  of  duty  or  for  the  partners  or 
spouses  of  slain  officers.  The  last  of- 
ficer to  receive  a similar  disability 
package  was  Francis  X.  Foley,  who 
suffered  injuries  in  a 1991  bomb  ex- 
plosion that  killed  his  partner.  Officer 
Jeremiah  J.  Hurley 

Ames  predicted  that  Stratton's  re- 
quest would  ultimately  be  granted, 
possibly  by  this  summer.  His  heroic 


record  is  deserving  of  it,  she  said,  not- 
ing that  Stratton  had  twice  received  two 
of  the  slate's  highest  commendations  for 
valor  and  bravery  in  the  line  of  duty. 

While  Stratton  is  disappointed  that 
he  can't  return  to  the  force.  Ames  said, 
the  outpounng  of  support  he's  received 
has  been  extremely  gratifying.  “Jon  al- 
ways thought  he  was  going  to  go  back 
to  work.  It  was  very  difficult  for  him  to 
accept  the  inevitable  — that  physically, 
he  simply  can’t  do  it.  That  was  tough 
for  him.  But  the  level  of  thoughtfulness, 
concern  and  consideration  has  been  tre- 
mendous for  him  and  has  assisted  in  his 
recuperation." 

Emerald 

city 

This  May,  thousands  of  Irish- Ameri- 
can officers  will  gather  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  not  only  to  commemorate  Police 
Week,  but  also  to  fraternize  under  the 
banner  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Law  Enforcement  Emerald  Societies. 

It  will  be  only  the  fourth  meeting  of 
the  organization,  which  was  formed  in 
1995  to  promote  interaction  between  the 
nation's  Emerald  Societies,  said  Lieut. 
Patrick  F.  O’Brien  of  the  U.S.  Park 
Police,  who  serves  as  president  of  both 
the  NCLEES  and  the  Police  Emerald 
Society  of  the  Washington.  D C..  Area. 

During  the  Washington  event, 
NCLEES  members  will  also  participate 


church  or  go  to  a store." 

in  a pipeTiand  march  to  Judiciary 

Square,  site  of  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Memorial,  in  what 
O'  Bnen  said  is  “an  effort  to  put  a posi- 
tive spin"  on  the  solemn  event. 

It’s  a fining  return  to  the  city  where 
talks  between  O’Brien  and  Philadelphia 
Police  Officer  Thomas  Hoban  during 
Police  Week  1994  eventually  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  national  group.  The 
conference,  which  was  officially 
founded  in  October  1995,  now  includes 
35  Emerald  Societies,  numbering  some 
25.000  members  nationwide. 

What  started  out  as  a vehicle  for  the 
different  societies  get  to  know  one  an- 
other has  mushroomed  into  a national 
group  that  encourages  its  members  to 
get  involved  in  their  communities. 
O’Brien  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

"Some  [law  enforcement)  organiza- 
tions have  gotten  away  from  commu- 
nity activities,"  he  observed.  "We  want 
to  get  people  to  see  police  officers  in  a 
more  positive  light." 

The  NCLEES  also  serves  as  a clear- 
inghouse for  other  Irish- American  pub- 
lic safety  workers  who  want  to  start 
Emerald  Societies,  the  oldest  of  which 
was  formed  in  New  York  in  1953.  Since 
the  national  group  was  formed,  new 
societies  have  sprung  up  in  Atlanta; 
Omaha.  Neb.;  Pittsbuigh;  San  Bernar- 
dino. Calif.;  and  Vermont. 

I For  more  information,  contact: 
National  Conference  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Emerald  Societies,  6006 
Greenbelt  Rd..  Suite  320.  Green  belt. 
MD  20770.  ( 301 ) 858-0972 J 
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Slow  burn  in  Auburn 


Ga.  town  residents  want  their  PD  back 


Angered  because  local  officials 
voted  to  shut  down  their  police  depart- 
ment. residents  of  a small  town  in  north- 
eastern Geoigia  have  banded  together 
to  launch  a recall  of  the  mayor  and  two 
City  "Council  members  who  agreed  to 
close  the  agency  in  a surprise  vote  Feb. 
6. 

If  the  recall  effort  succeeds,  the 
group  Citizens  for  a Better  Auburn 
hopes  to  elect  officials  who  will  rein- 
state the  11 -officer  agency. 

Earlier  this  month,  in  a 3-2  vote,  the 
council  rejected  a motion  to  reinstate 
the  agency.  Nevertheless,  organizers  of 
the  grass-roots  campaign  say  they  will 
persist  in  their  efforts  to  reopen  the 
Police  Department  that  served  the  town 
of  4.000  residents  about  35  miles  north- 
east of  Atlanta. 

"We  are  here  until  the  end."  de- 
clared Joan  Bennett,  a member  of  the 
citizens'  group.  "When  this  is  over,  and 
we  have  our  police  back,  this  group  is 
not  disbanding. . . . We  don't  want  any- 
thing like  this  to  happen  ever  because 
this  is  our  town." 

The  group  launched  a recall  petition 
drive  shortly  after  the  council's  action, 
which  voted  to  close  the  Police  Depart- 
ment in  what  Mayor  David  Hawthorne 


A Durham.  N.C.,  City  Councilman 
says  that  the  impending  retirement  of 
Police  Chief  Jackie  McNeil  might  of- 
fer the  best  opportunity  to  revive  talks 
about  merging  the  350-officer  Police 
Department  with  the  255-deputy 
Durham  County  Sheriff's  Department. 

It’s  an  idea  that's  been  floated  be- 
fore, most  recently  in  late  1992,  when 
both  chief  and  sheriff  positions  were 
vacant.  However,  the  idea  was  dropped 
after  the  state  attorney  general  ruled  it 
could  not  go  forward  without  the 
sheriff's  approval.  Five  months  later, 
voters  elected  Worth  Hill,  a former 
high-ranking  Durham  police  official, 
who  ran  for  sheriff  on  an  anti-merger 
platform. 


County  police  departments  are  fast 
becoming  a thing  of  the  past  in  New 
Jersey,  where  several  county  police 
agencies  have  been  merged  with 
sheriff’s  departments  in  recent  years. 
The  Essex  County  police  force  may  be 
the  next  domino  to  fall,  if  a recent  con- 
solidation proposal  is  approved. 

The  move  would  leave  only  two 
county  police  departments  in  the  state, 
in  Bergen  and  Union  counties.  A simi- 
lar action  was  taken  recently  by  Hudson 
County  Executive  Robert  Janszewski. 
who  dismantled  the  county  police  de- 
partment and  offered  its  officers  jobs 
with  the  county  corrections  department. 

Essex  County  Executive  James 
Treffinger.  who  announced  the  proposal 
Feb.  24,  said  a merger  would 
"strengthen  and  improve  county  efforts 
in  making  our  parks  safe." 

The  42-officer  police  agency,  whose 
ranks  were  decimated  in  a massive  lay- 
off in  1991  that  cut  its  sworn  strength 
by  two-thirds,  has  been  struggling  with 
reduced  personnel  to  provide  security 


said  was  a necessary  cost-cutting  move. 

But  residents  charge  that  the  move 
came  in  retaliation  for  police  actions 
against  city  officials  or  their  relatives. 
In  January,  the  husband  of  City  Coun- 
cilwoman  Judy  Doss  was  charged  with 
disorderly  conduct  for  allegedly  inter- 
fering with  a traffic  stop.  Doss  herself 
was  stopped  by  police  last  November 
for  running  a stop  sign,  but  she  was  not 
ticketed. 

"They  claim  it  was  budgetary,  but 
the  city  has  plenty  of  money  in  the  bank, 
so  I can’t  believe  it's  a monetary  thing." 
said  Candler  Dozier,  a 16-year  law  en- 
forcement veteran  who  had  been  the 
town's  police  chief  since  1992.  "There 
were  cases  made  against  [Doss's]  hus- 
band. the  Mayor’s  father-in-law  has  a 
lawsuit  against  the  city  and  the  Mayor's 
best  friend  sits  on  the  council.  I feel  all 
of  that  has  a lot  to  do  with  it." 

Reached  by  Law  Enforcement 
News  this  month,  Hawthorne  declined 
to  comment  on  Dozier's  charges,  insist- 
ing that  the  action  “was  purely  an  eco- 
nomic move."  The  Mayor  said  the  city 
will  use  the  $365,000  it  had  cost  to  fund 
the  Auburn  Police  Department  to  build 
new  sewers  for  the  growing  town. 

The  town's  law  enforcement  ser- 


But  with  the  announcement  last 
month  that  McNeil,  a 25-year  veteran 
of  the  agency  who  was  named  chief  in 
1993,  would  be  taking  early  retirement 
effective  June  30,  City  Councilman 
Frank  Hyman  is  urging  officials  to  re- 
consider the  possibility  once  again. 

Under  Hyman’s  plan,  Durham  po- 
lice would  be  merged  into  the  county 
law  enforcement  agency,  with  the 
elected  sheriff  serving  as  its  chief  ex- 
ecutive. The  merger,  which  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  council  and  the 
County  Commission,  would  provide 
several  benefits,  according  to  Hyman, 
including  a clear  line  of  accountability 
to  the  citizenry;  cost  savings  to  both 
jurisdictions,  and  a better  allocation  of 


in  the  county,  which  is  the  home  of  the 
nation's  oldest  parks  system. 

Patrolman  E.J.  Pollara,  who  heads 
the  40-member  Essex  County 
Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Association, 
said  it  was  his  understanding  that  Tref- 
finger’s  action  is  “solely  a budgetary 
move"  that  would  not  affect  the  duties, 
ranks,  responsibilities,  contracts  or  sala- 
ries of  county  police  officers. 

Pollara,  an  appointee  to  the  county 
Board  of  Freeholders'  penal/public 
safety  committee,  said  that  panel  is 
studying  the  proposal,  as  is  the  PBA. 
"At  this  point,  the  proposal  hasn’t  been 
defined  further."  Pollara  said.  "The 
committee  is  investigating  what  exactly 
the  proposal  is.  does  and  means." 

The  merger  proposal  stemmed  from 
budget  negotiations  between  Treffinger 
and  Sheriff  Armando  B.  Fontoura,  who 
requested  a $2-million  increase  for  the 
department  that  would  have  boosted  his 
1997  budget  to  $23.6  million. 

Fontoura,  who  described  himself  as 
a "reluctant  bridegroom"  of  the  merger 


vices  will  be  provided  under  a contract 
with  the  Barrow  County  Sheriff's  De- 
partment. No  final  agreement  has  been 
reached  on  the  cost  or  the  number  of 
deputies  to  be  assigned  to  Auburn. 
Hawthorne  said,  but  the  town's  former 
police  facility  will  be  made  available 
for  use  by  those  deputies  eventually 
assigned  to  patrol  the  area. 

Auburn  residents,  however,  aren’t 
buying  the  Mayor's  assertions  that  the 
Sheriff’s  Department  can  provide  ad- 
equate service  to  the  town. 

“We'll  be  financing  six  additional 
officers  for  the  rest  of  the  county,  and 
they'll  be  saying,  'Thank  you.  Au- 
burn."’ said  Matthew  Phillips,  who  hus 
lived  in  Auburn  for  five  years.  "If 
there's  a major  event  on  the  other  side 
of  the  county,  they'll  all  be  over  there 
and  problems  here  will  not  even  be 
checked  into.  Response  time  alone  will 
increase  by  10  times.  Our  officers  re- 
sponded in  two  minutes;  now  it's  20  or 
30  minutes.” 

Bennett  said  she  rarely  secs  evi- 
dence of  police  presence  in  her  neigh- 
borhood since  the  Police  Department 
closed.  "I  used  to  see  a police  officer 
come  into  my  subdivision,  turn  around 
in  the  cul-de-sac  and  pull  back  out. 


personnel  to  fight  crime. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  ben- 
efit, Hyman  told  Law  Enforcement 
News,  would  be  the  savings  to  taxpay- 
ers, who  now  pay  for  services  from  the 
Sheriff's  Department  that  they  don't 
receive. 

‘There’s  clear  fiscal  inequality  in 
how  the  two  departments  are  funded," 
he  said.  "City  taxpayers  pay  $1.2  mil- 
lion for  the  sheriff's  uniformed  patrol, 
which  only  patrols  outside  the  city. 
They  pay  for  a service  they  don’t  re- 
ceive. and  if  we  merge  the  two,  we  can 
eliminate  that  financial  inequity." 

In  a turnaround.  Sheriff  Hill  now 
says  he  would  accept  the  merger  as  pro- 
posed by  Hyman  if  the  council,  corn- 


proposal.  said  he  needed  the  increase 
because  of  the  impending  move  of  the 
family  and  special  civil  courts  to  a fa- 
cility not  far  from  the  county  complex 
in  Newark.  The  sheriff,  whose  agency 
provides  security  to  the  county's  65 
courts,  said  the  move  will  increase  the 
demand  for  his  deputies'  services. 

Treffinger  proposed  transferring  the 
county  police  budget  to  Fontoura.  al- 
lowing his  budget  to  rise  to  $24,2  mil- 
lion without  costing  taxpayers  any  ad- 
ditional money. 

Fontoura  has  met  with  unions  rep- 
resenting his  agency’s  480  employees 
to  assure  them  that  a merger  would  not 
endanger  jobs.  Fontoura,  a former  New- 
ark police  lieutenant  who  is  up  for  re- 
election  this  fall,  said  he  had  no  "hid- 
den agenda"  in  agreeing  to  the  transfer. 

Kevin  Lynch,  a spokesman  for  the 
Sheriff,  told  Law  Enforcement  News  he 
could  provide  few  details  about  the 
ramifications  of  the  proposal.  "The 
transfer  is  not  a done  deal.”  he  said.  "It's 
strictly  a proposal  right  now.” 


twice  a day.  morning  und  afternoon. 
There  was  always  an  officer  patrolling 
every  subdivision  in  the  city  once,  if 
not  twice,  a day." 

Dozier,  the  former  chief,  said  enme 
is  rising  in  Auburn,  whose  growth  hus 
been  fueled  by  an  exodus  of  former 
Allantnns  fleeing  that  crime-troubled 
city.  "We're  seeing  a little  gang  activ- 
ity now,"  he  said,  adding  that  he  be 
lieves  the  town’s  plan  to  contract  for 
five  sheriff’s  deputies  is  inadequate. 
‘There's  no  way  that  five  people  can 
do  what  the  officers  were  doing  here  " 

Phillips  said  that  Auburn  had  un 
excellent  police  department,  with  top- 
notch  officers  who  knew  and  cared 
about  the  community.  “When  you  have 
officers  who  are  familiar  with  the  com- 
munity and  reside  there,  they  are  more 
responsible,"  he  said. 

The  Police  Department's  stellur 
rcputution  was  a factor  when  Ms. 
Bennett  and  her  family  decided  to  move 
to  Auburn  in  1992.  "Everybody  moved 
out  here  knowing  we  hud  u good  police 
department,"  she  said.  "We  didn’t  mind 
paying  for  police  protection  because 
they've  been  great.  Now  they’re  tak- 
ing it  away.” 

Citizens  for  a Better  Auburn  hus 


mission  and  voters  upproved  it.  "If  the 
community  decided  that’s  what  they 
want,  I'd  be  willing  to  serve,"  he  told 
The  Charlotte  News  & Observer.  "It's 
the  purest  form  of  democracy." 

Hyman  said  he  will  "lobby  behind 
the  scenes"  to  drum  up  support  for  the 
merger,  which  faces  a lough  sell  in  some 
political  quarters.  “While  a number  of 
people  might  agree  that  the  idea  hus 
merit,  the  political  resistance  to  it  makes 
it  a proposal  they  don’t  want  to  fight 
for."  the  Councilman  said. 

Police  Chief  Dennis  Nowicki  of  the 
recently  consolidated  Charlottc- 
Mccklenburg  Police  Department,  said 
police  agency  mergers  arc  not  without 
problems.  The  merger  was  already  un- 
der way  when  Nowicki  came  to  Char- 
lotte in  1994.  and  he  was  charged  with 
overseeing  its  completion.  "Politically, 
it  was  consolidated  before  I got  here; 
functionally,  it  wasn’t."  he  noted. 

Nowicki  likened  the  arrangement  to 
a donut  with  "the  city  police  department 
in  the  center  as  the  donut  hole,  and  the 
county  department  as  the  donut  outside 
But  they  were  functioning  almost  in- 
dependently of  each  other.  The  only 
difference  was  that  only  one  of  them 
had  a chief."  he  told  LEN. 

Nowicki  had  to  iron  out  disputes 
over  programs  that  were  present  in  one 
agency  but  not  the  other,  such  as  the 
lake-home  cars  that  had  been  assigned 
to  sheriff's  deputies.  Because  there 
wasn't  enough  funding  to  expand  the 
take-home  car  program  ageneywide. 
Nowicki  decided  to  scrap  it. 

Nonetheless,  the  consolidation  has 
provided  numerous  advantages. 
Nowicki  pointed  out.  including  "some 
economics  of  size. . and  better  coordi- 
nation of  the  police  mission  and  re- 
sponse" because  fewer  jurisdictional 
issues  arise  to  muddle  crime-fighting 
efforts. 

"It’s  not  without  its  problems."  he 
said.  “Yotrjust  deal  with  them  as  cre- 
atively as  possible." 


collected  nearly  1,400  petition  signa- 
tures in  its  recull  drive,  which  targets 
three  officials  — Hawthorne,  Doss  and 
Councilman  Ray  McCully.  who  ulso 
voted,to  close  the  department.  Bennett 
said  the  group  intends  to  file  the  peti- 
tion with  the  county  election  board  this 
month. 

Phillips  added  that  the  group  is  con 
sulenng  a lawsuit  against  the  city  for 
possible  violations  of  the  state’s  sun- 
shine law.  which  bars  officials  from 
holding  secret  proceedings,  because 
they  acted  to  close  the  agency  without 
prior  notice.  “I  don't  know  that  elected 
officials  cun  discuss  my  taxpayer  dol- 
lars and  how  they’re  going  to  be  used 
behind  closed  doors."  he  said. 

Dozier  said  he  and  his  furloughed 
officers  arc  gratified  by  the  support 
shown  by  the  community.  "We  knew 
we  had  some  support,  but  we  didn't 
know  we  hud  thut  much.  They're  do- 
ing all  they  can  to  get  us  buck." 

But  Dozier  acknowledged  thut 
chances  arc  "getting  slim"  that  the  po- 
lice will  be  reinstated,  and  lie's  begun 
looking  for  another  job.  "The  longer  it 
goes  on,  the  less  of  u possibility  thut  it 
will  happen.  We  have  to  face  reality,” 
he  said. 

Residents  say  they  ore  determined 
to  muintuin  the  pressure  on  city  offi- 
cials until  the  department  is  revived. 
Even  if  they  fail,  they  say,  Citizens  for 
u Better  Auburn  will  continue  us  u non- 
profit watchdog  group. 

"No  matter  whut,  this  is  not  going 
to  lie,"  said  Phillips.  'Tilings  will  never 
be  decided  in  secrecy  unymore ...  They 
will  do  nothing  without  the  citizens 
being  aware  of  it  from  this  point  on." 
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As  Durham  chief  departs,  focus  turns 
again  to  city-county  agency  merger 


Sheriffs  rule  in  New  Jersey,  as 
another  county  PD  may  vanish 
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An  education  in  campus  law  enforcement. 


DoJ  looks  at  who’s  policing  U.S.  colleges 


Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  campus 
law  enforcement  agencies  serving  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities  with 
2,500  students  or  more  employ  sworn 
police  officers  with  local  or  state  law 
enforcement  certification,  including 
powers  of  arrest,  the  Justice  Department 
reported  recently. 

As  of  March  15,  1995,  almost 
11,000  full-time  sworn  officers  were 


assigned  to  duties  at  the  nation’s  larg- 
est colleges  and  universities,  according 
to  a report  released  last  December  by 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.  Cam- 
puses with  15,000  or  more  students 
accounted  for  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  total  employment  in  campus  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

The  findings  were  gleaned  from  the 
1995  Survey  of  Campus  Law  Enforce- 


ment Agencies,  the  latest  study  ever 
conducted  of  police  and  security  ser- 
vices at  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Among  the  findings  in  the  BJS’s 
snapshot  of  campus  law  enforcement: 

H Larger  institutions,  and  public  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  are  more  likely 
to  use  sworn  officers.  Ninety-eight  per- 
cent of  the  agencies  serving  campuses 
of  20,000  or  more  students  do  so,  com- 


pared to  78  percent  of  those  serving 
campuses  of  fewer  than  10,000  stu- 
dents. 

H Most  sworn  campus  police  offic- 
ers were  armed,  and  64  percent  of  all 
agencies  used  armed  officers.  Over  95 
percent  of  all  campuses  with  20,000  stu- 
dents or  more  used  armed  officers,  com- 
pared with  42  percent  of  schools  with 
under  5,000  students. 


II  There  is  an  average  of  1.5  swom 
officers  per  1,000  students,  with  the 
ratio  increasing  to  4.5  at  private  insti- 
tutions and  to  2.4  at  public  ones. 

1 About  one-fourth  of  all  campuses 
used  some  contract  personnel.  Private 
security  firms  were  used  the  most,  fol- 
lowed by  local  law  enforcement. 

1 About  30  percent  of  all  agencies 
required  new  officers  to  have  some  col- 
lege education;  while  11  percent  re- 
quired two-year  degrees,  and  2 percent 
a four-year  degree. 

1 Training  requirements  for  campus 
police  officers  ranged  from  less  than 
400  hours  for  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  small  institutions  to  900  hours 
on  larger  campuses. 

H All  agencies  conduct  routine  pa- 
trols, about  two-thirds  are  hooked  into 
an  emergency  911  system.  Two-fifths 
of  those  agencies  have  enhanced  911. 

H About  three  in  every  five  agen- 
cies have  primary  responsibility  for 
homicide  investigations;  three-fourths 
handle  serious  violent  crime  investiga- 
tions, while  fourth-fifths  investigate 
major  property  crimes.  Eighty-four  per- 
cent have  responsibility  for  enforce- 
ment of  drug  laws  on  campus;  15  per- 
cent participate  in  multi-agency  drug 
task  forces. 

H Eighty-five  percent  of  all  agen- 
cies have  developed  crime-prevention 
programs  for  students;  two-thirds  had 
instituted  programs  to  prevent  date 
rape;  three-fifths  educated  students 
about  stranger  rape;  and  two-fifths  of- 
fered self-defense  courses  to  students 
and  college  employees.  About  half  of 
the  agencies  have  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  prevention  programs. 

How  bad  is 
crime  on 
campus? 

Continued  from  Page  1 

residents  to  report  crimes  and  not  the 
actual  incidence  of  campus  crime. 

As  for  the  report’s  tardiness,  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  Education  De- 
partment said  the  project  got  off  to  a 
late  start,  adding  that  regulations  on 
complying  with  the  law  weren’t  even 
issued  to  colleges  until  1994. 

Clery  said  his  group  is  now  lobby- 
ing Congress  to  close  legal  loopholes 
that  have  allowed  higher-education  in- 
stitutions to  sidestep  public  disclosure 
of  on-campus  crime.  The  Accuracy  in 
Campus  Crime  Reporting  Act,  which 
was  introduced  Feb.  12  by  Represen- 
tatives John  Duncan  (R.-Tenn.)  and 
Charles  Schumer  (D.-N.Y.),  also  would 
require  colleges  and  universities  to  dis- 
close information  about  campus  disci- 
plinary proceedings  against  students 
accused  of  criminal  activity. 

Clery  said  campuses  often  sidestep 
crime-reporting  requirements  by  claim- 
ing that  campus  disciplinary  hearings 
are  protected  under  the  Family  Educa- 
tion Rights  and  Privacy  Act.  Instead, 
they  disclose  only  those  incidents  re- 
ported to  campus  police  and  security, 
he  said. 

The  bill  also  would  revamp  campus 
enme  categories  to  reflect  more  closely 
the  crime  definitions  set  by  the  FBI’s 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  program. 
"They  don’t  abide  by  UCR  guidelines, 
which  makes  it  very  convenient  for 
them.”  Clery  said. 
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Get  over  130  standard 
reports  I Produce  up  to  the 
minute  schedules  plus 
accounting,  billing,  payroll 
and  HR  summaries. 

Build  custom  reports  using 
off-the-shelf  report 
writers  like  #1  Crystal 
Reports  from  Seagate * 


InTime 

Visual  Scheduler ' 


InTime  Solutions  Inc 

#26  - 91  Golden  Drive 

Coquitlam,  BC 

Canada  V3K  6R2 

Tel  604  464  6365 

Fax  604  464  6370 

email : intimeointimesoft.com 

http/Avww  mtimesoft.  com 


Call  1-800-315-1755 
for  more  information 
or  a Free  Demo  Disk 

US$199500  Single  user  license. 

60  day  money  back  guarantee 


C»V»UI  R«wn'a  a ,»»aio™a  nadamaa  oi  S*ao»a 
Soto*,*  Inc  InTana  V\auri  SchKMW*  l»  a 
uadamark  ol  InTana  Saknxwt  Inc  kWOona*  » a 
I09aia,*j  naaa  ol  Mooaoli  Cttpoaat**' 


■iTime  2.0  is  the  Best 
Software  for  Scheduling 
Officers  to  Posts 

InTime  Visual  Schedulers  the  #1 
Windows'”  scheduling  software  in  the 
industrial  security  market.  InTime  2.0 
is  even  better  - amazingly  fast  and 
loaded  with  powerful  new  features  to 
make  your  scheduling  easier,  more 
flexible  and  lots  more  efficient! 


Were’s  what 
they’re  saying... 

"By  using  InTime  we've  eliminated 
double  booking  incidences  and 
greatly  reduced  overtime 
expense...  It  pays  for  itself  within 
3 months" 

Ashley  Cooper,  President  Paladin  Secunty, 
Vancouver.  BC 

500 1 guard  lirm  scheduling  15.000  hr/week 
with  the  InTime  network  version 

"We  tested  and  reviewed  several 
scheduling  packages.  We  bought 
InTime  because  it  combines  all  the 
features  we  were  looking  for  in  one 
powerful,  easy  to  use  package... 
the  extensive  business  report 
capabilities  are  a big  plus  too. " 

Christy  Donahue,  Office  manager. 

Safeguard  Security. 
a 130  officer  firm  m San  Diego.  CA 

“We  had  been  looking  at 
scheduling  programs  for  several 
years.  InTime  is  the  only  program 
we  found  able  to  meet  our 
requirements.  It  is  thorough,  easy, 
and  convenient  to  use.  InTime  was 
definitely  designed  for  the  needs 
of  a security  organization." 

John  Sorman.  Vice  President.  Glenbrook 
Security  Services  Inc., 
a Glenview.  It.  firm,  with  410  employees 
booking  approx  1 1, 000  hours  per  week 


InTime  2.0  runs  on 
Windows  ‘95  & Windows  NT 
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BJS  says  Brady  Law  thwarts 
thousands  of  gun  purchases 


Nearly  7,000  prospective  handgun 
buyers  are  rejected  each  month  — most 
because  of  prior  felony  records  — un- 
der the  Brady  Law,  which  requires  a 
five-day  waiting  period  for  over-the- 
counter  handgun  purchases. 

Since  the  law  went  into  effect  in 
February  1994,  more  than  186,000  gun 
sales  had  been  blocked  because  back- 
ground checks  turned  up  criminal 
records,  according  to  a report  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Justice  Statistics,  which  said  the 
data  refers  only  to  attempted  purchases 
from  licensed  firearms  dealers.  The  fig- 
ures do  not  indicate  whether  rejected 
buyers  later  obtained  a gun  elsewhere, 
the  report  said. 

Sarah  Brady,  chairwoman  of  Hand- 
gun Control  Inc.,  the  nation's  largest 
gun  control  lobbying  organization,  said 
the  numbers  “while  impressive,  prob- 
ably understate  the  real  impact  and  im- 
portance of  background  checks.” 

"It’s  not  just  the  criminals  who  walk 
into  a gun  store  and  are  stopped  from 
purchasing  a gun,"  Brady  said,  “it's  all 
those  criminals  who  are  deterred  from 
even  walking  into  a gun  store  in  the  first 


place  because  they  know  they  will  be 
stopped  by  a background  check." 

The  law  is  named  for  Brady’s  hus- 
band Jim,  who  was  wounded  during  a 
1981  assassination  attempt  on  former 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1996,  the 
BJS  report  said,  gun  dealers  made  more 
than  1 .3  million  inquiries  about  the  eli- 
gibility of  potential  handgun  buyers, 
rejecting  34,000.  Of  those,  72  percent 
were  found  to  be  convicted  or  indicted 
felons;  6 percent  were  fugitives;  4 per- 
cent were  denied  because  of  state  law 
prohibitions;  2 percent  were  barred  be- 
cause they  were  named  in  a restraining 
order;  and  1 percent  were  rejected  be- 
cause of  mental  illness  or  disability. 

An  additional  15  percent  were  re- 
jected because  they  were  drug  addicts, 
juveniles,  violators  of  local  ordinances 
or  for  other  reasons. 

Some  states  have  toughened  the 
Brady  Law,  including  14  states  where 
pre-sale  investigations  include  a re- 
quired check  for  outstanding  restrain- 
ing orders,  and  1 1 that  examine  mental 
health  records. 


Not  all  states  check  for  mental  dis- 
ability, restraining  orders  or  drug  abuse, 
the  report  noted.  But  in  states  that  do 
check  for  these  conditions,  rejection 
rates  were  higher. 

The  BJS  report’s  findings  were 
based  on  a survey  of  600  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  of  which  176  from  44 
states  responded.  The  totals  were  ad- 
justed, using  standard  statistical  tech- 
niques, to  account  for  states  that  did  not 
respond  to  the  survey. 

When  the  Brady  Law  went  into  ef- 
fect, an  average  of  3,100  gun  applica- 
tions were  rejected  in  32  states  affected 
by  the  law.  From  March  1994  through 
June  30, 1996,  there  were  about  86.000 
rejections  out  of  a total  of  about  4.2 
million  applications  or  inquiries,  the 
BJS  report  said. 

The  waiting  period  is  scheduled  to 
be  eliminated  by  November  1998,  when 
the  National  Instant  Criminal  Back- 
ground Check  System  is  completed. 
The  law  provides  that  pre-sale  inquir- 
ies will  be  made  permanent  through  the 
system,  which  will  be  administered  by 
the  FBI. 


911  has  its  own  emergency, 
and  help  is  on  the  way  — 311 


The  nation’s  overloaded  91 1-emer- 
gency systems  may  be  in  for  relief  in 
the  form  of  a new  telephone  number 
— 311  — set  aside  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  handle  non-emergency  calls 
to  public  safety  agencies. 

Acting  on  a request  made  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  last  July,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  on  Feb.  19 


FBI  officials  have  denied  charges 
made  by  telephone  industry  executives 
during  a tumultous  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary that  a new  plan  would  give  the  bu- 
reau 100  times  the  surveillance  power 
it  now  has  while  costing  the  phone  com- 
panies millions  of  dollars. 

The  plan,  a revision  of  a much-criti- 
cized earlier  proposal,  was  released  Jan. 
14.  At  that  time,  phone  executives  said, 
they  did  not  know  how  intrusive  and 
expensive  the  bureau's  plan  would  be. 

“The  numbers  alone  are  astound- 
ing,” said  A1  Gudari,  a lawyer  in  Se- 
attle, who  represents  AT&T  Wireless 
Services  Inc.  “But  when  you  add  to  that 
the  FBI’s  notion  that  carriers  and  new 
entrants  to  market  must  pay  for  it,  the 
situation  becomes  even  more  amazing." 

The  bureau  has  rejected  industry 
claims  that  its  surveillance  ability  in 
metropolitan  areas  would  increase  by 
a factor  of  tens  of  thousands  over  its 
current  capacity  of  1,360  simultaneous 
wiretaps.  The  industry  was  wrong,  said 
the  bureau,  in  claiming  it  would  be  able 
to  monitor  hundreds  of  transmissions 
at  once  from  every  network  switching 
center  in  a county  or  metropolitan  area. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example, 
there  are  hundreds  of  such  switching 
centers  that  route  calls  and  data  com- 
munications from  sender  to  receiver. 

James  Kallstrom,  head  of  the  FBI 
office  in  New  York,  said  it  would  be 
“crazy"  to  expect  the  industry  to  try  to 
meet  capacity  requirements  on  a 


announced  it  would  allocate  311  for 
agencies  to  voluntarily  adopt  as  a non- 
emergency number.  It  has  asked 
Bellcore,  a private  company  that  admin- 
isters telephone  numbering  in  North 
America,  to  make  3 1 1 available  to  com- 
munities nationwide. 

Since  91 1 ’s  inception  in  1968,  po- 
lice and  other  public-safety  officials 


switch-by-switch  basis. 

The  bureau’s  requirements,  he  told 
The  New  York  Times,  could  be  met  by 
providing  special  remote  monitoring 
equipment  covering  the  network 
switches  for  an  entire  region. 

If,  for  example,  the  bureau  found  it 
needed  1,360  simultaneous  wiretaps, 
that  would  be  the  figure  for  the  entire 
region,  said  Kallstrom,  not  for  each 
network  switch  in  the  area. 

The  differences  in  the  two  interpre- 
tations of  the  proposal,  according  to 
industry  executives,  came  about  be- 
cause the  FBI  has  not  detailed  in  writ- 
ing what  wiretap  capacity  it  is  seeking. 
Executives  reportedly  have  had  to  draw 
conclusions  from  oral  comments  and 
supporting  data  the  bureau  has  filed. 

“Until  the  FBI  unambiguously  states 
on  the  record  what  it  intends,  the  stat- 
ute has  not  been  complied  with."  said 
James  X.  Dempsey,  counsel  for  the 
Center  for  Democracy  and  Technology, 
a public  interest  group. 

With  digital  voice  and  data  transmis- 
sions more  difficult  to  monitor  than 
analog  telephone  conversations,  the 
FBI  asserts  that  it  needs  new  kinds  of 
network  access  from  phone  companies. 

But  calculations  by  Tom  Wheeler, 
president  of  the  Cellular  Telephone  In- 
dustry Association,  show  that  the  pro- 
posal calls  for  the  bureau  to  be  able  to 
tap  103. 190  cellular  phone  calls  simul- 
taneously. compared  with  its  current 
capacity  of  6.070. 


have  complained  that  the  number  has 
become  a magnet  for  non-emergency 
calls  that  often  don't  require  the  deploy- 
ment of  officers  or  other  emergency 
personnel.  Some  agencies  have  become 
so  swamped  with  unnecessary  calls  that 
response  times  have  fallen  precipi- 
tously, hampering  officers’  ability  to 
respond  quickly  to  true  emergencies. 

In  Los  Angeles  during  1995,  an  es- 
timated 325,000  callers  hung  up  be- 
cause they  were  put  on  hold  or  had  to 
wait  for  operator  assistance  because  of 
the  city’s  jammed  911  system. 

Many  jurisdictions  have  taken  steps 
to  decrease  the  number  of  calls  by  ap- 
proving ordinances  penalizing  owners 
of  faulty  alarm  systems,  prioritizing 
calls,  refusing  to  respond  immediately 
to  non-emergencies  reported  over  911 
and  putting  automated  complaint  lines 
into  service  to  handle  incidents,  such 
as  larcenies,  that  don’t  require  police 
presence  at  the  scene. 

“The  9 1 1 number  had  become  a citi- 
zens’ number  for  everything  in  the  gov- 
ernment,” said  Baltimore  police 
spokesman  Sam  Ringgold.  "People 
would  call  to  report  street  light  prob- 
lems. One  time  someone  called  for  di- 
rections to  Camden  Yards  (stadium).” 

Last  October,  Baltimore  began  us- 
ing 311  under  a pilot  program  devel- 
oped in  conjunction  with  AT&T  Corp. 
and  the  Justice  Department's  Office  of 
Community  Oriented  Policing  Ser- 
vices. Prior  to  the  change,  about  60 
percent  of  the  1 .8  million  calls  received 
in  one  year  were  deemed  non-emergen- 
cies, Ringgold  told  The  Washington 
Post.  Since  then.  911  call  volume  has 
dropped  by  one-third,  and  311  has 
logged  nearly  150,000  calls,  he  added. 

Joseph  E.  Brann,  the  director  of  the 
COPS  office,  said  the  change  will  be  a 
shot  in  the  arm  for  community  polic- 
ing efforts  nationwide. 

“By  reducing  the  flow  of  non-emer- 
gency calls  to  91 1,  the  new  non-emer- 
gency number  will  allow  officers  to 
spend  less  time  reacting  and  more  time 
on  proactive  public  safety  efforts  such 
as  community  policing,"  Brann  said. 


Phone  industry  blasts 
FBI  surveillance  plans 


Battle  lines  form  on  law 
disarming  some  cops 

Two  bills  target  “domestic”  gun  ban 


Representatives  from  national 
police  organizations  this  month 
urged  Congress  to  consider  easing 
a 19%  law  that  bars  anyone  with  a 
domestic-violence  convictions 
from  owning  or  carrying  a firearm, 
saying  police  officers  are  unfairly 
penalized  by  the  measure. 

In  a hearing  on  March  5 before 
the  House  Judiciary  subcommittee 
on  crime,  the  officials  testified  that 
only  police  officers  face  being 
stripped  of  their  jobs  because  of  the 
law  sponsored  by  Senator  Frank 
Lautcnbcrg  (D.-N.J.),  which  was 
signed  by  President  Clinton  in 
September.  (LEN,  Feb.  14,  1997.) 

'To  my  knowledge,  there  is  no 
other  cluss  of  American  citizen  thut 
is  facing  the  loss  of  his  or  her 
livelihood  because  of  this  new  luw. 
Police  officers  arc,"  said  Bernard 
Teodorski,  vice  president  of  the 
277,000-membcr  National 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

The  FOP  backs  bills  sponsored 
by  Representative  Bob  Burr  (R, 

Ga.)  und  Senator  Paul  Wellstonc 
(D.-Minn.)  that  would  make  the 
law  applicable  only  since  its 
September  date  of  enactment.  A 
good  officer  who  "may  huve  made 
an  error  in  judgment"  in  the  past 
"should  not  lose  their  job," 
Teodorski  told  the  subcommittee. 

Another  bill,  sponsored  by 
Representative  Burt  Stupak  (D.- 
Mich.),  which  would  exempt  law 
enforcement  officers  from  the 
Laulenberg  law,  has  the  support  of 
the  National  Association  of  Police 
Organizations. 

Rita  Smith,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Coalition  Against 
Domestic  Violence  said  the  group 
opposes  any  changes  because  it 
lobbied  for  the  law  in  its  current 
form.  “We  believe  that  anyone  who 

V 


has  been  convicted  of  domestic 
violence  should  not  be  allowed  to 
have  a gun."  she  said,  adding  it  is 
already  "almost  impossible"  to  win 
convictions  against  police  officers 
charged  with  domestic  violence. 

The  police  and  the  courts  tend 
to  give  these  men  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  even  when  that  means  their 
partners,  wives  and  children  remain 
terrified  and  terrorized,”  Smith 
said. 

Thousunds  of  law  enforcement 
officers  could  be  forced  to  turn  in 
their  guns  — and  holster  their 
careers  — under  the  law,  which 
bars  anyone  with  u misdemeanor 
domestic-violence  conviction  from 
owning  or  carrying  u firearm.  A 
handful  of  officers  have  been  let  go 
already,  und  more  ore  expected  to 
be  fired  as  departments  continue 
reviewing  old  records  to  determine 
whether  officers  have  domestic- 
violence  convictions  in  their  pasts. 

At  least  three  lawsuits  seeking 
injunctions  against  compliance 
with  the  luw  have  been  filed  by 
police  organizations  and  lubor 
groups,  all  of  wliich  contend  the 
law  is  unconstitutional  on  its  face. 

Representative  Charles 
Schumcr  (D.-N.Y.)  said  he  hoped 
"some  kind  of  possible  compro- 
mise" could  be  reached  that  will 
accommodate  the  concerns  of  both 
luw  enforcement  officials  und 
victims'  advocacy  groups. 

"My  busic  view  is  thut  unyonc 
who  commits  real  domestic 
violence  shouldn't  have  u gun," 
said  Schumcr.  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  crime  subcommit- 
tee. "I  also  feel  that  we  need  to  be 
mindful  of  the  considerations  of 
law  enforcement,  und  hopefully 
what  can  happen  is  we  cun  find  an 
effective  balance." 

y 


Cop  safety  at  car  stops 
gets  a Supreme  boost 


In  a 7-2  decision  last  month,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  police  may 
order  passengers  out  of  cars  they  stop, 
regardless  of  any  suspicion  of  wrong- 
doing or  threat  to  the  officer’s  safety. 

Writing  for  the  majority,  Chief  Jus- 
tice William  H.  Rchnquist  noted,  "On 
the  public  interest  side  of  the  balance, 
the  same  weighty  interest  in  officer 
safety  is  present  regardless  of  whether 
the  occupant  of  the  stopped  car  is  a 
driver  or  passenger.” 

The  decision  has  been  long  urged 
by  police  groups  as  an  extension  of  the 
Court's  1977  decision  that  permitted 
officers  to  order  the  driver  out  of  a car 
during  traffic  stops. 

Rehnquist  said  that  while  it  is  the 
driver  of  the  vehicle,  not  the  passen- 
ger. who  has  committed  the  offense  that 
led  to  the  traffic  stop,  as  a practical 
matter  it  makes  little  difference. 

There  is  just  as  much  motivation  for 
a passenger  to  employ  violence  to  pre- 
vent arrest  as  there  is  for  a driver, 
Rchnquist  wrote,  citing  Federal  statis- 
tics showing  that  in  1994,  5,762  police 
officers  were  assaulted  and  1 1 were 
killed  dunng  traffic  stops  and  pursuits. 

The  ruling  overturns  a 1995  deci- 
sion by  a Maryland  appeals  court  that 
found  police  need  "some  individualized 


or  particularized  suspicion"  before  or- 
dering a passenger  out  of  the  car.  The 
state  court  refused  to  allow  prosecutors 
to  introduce  crack  cocaine  that  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  when  a passenger. 
Jerry  Lee  Wilson,  obeyed  a state 
trooper's  order  to  get  out  of  a car  that 
was  stopped  for  speeding  on  1-95  near 
Baltimore. 

Thirty-eight  state  courts  joined 
Maryland  in  asking  the  Supreme  Court 
to  overturn  the  ruling.  Showing  its  sup- 
port. the  Clinton  Administration  had 
Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  argue  on 
behalf  of  Maryland  when  the  case. 
Maryland  v.  Wilson,  was  heard  in  De- 
cember. 

Justices  John  Paul  Stevens  and  An- 
thony Kennedy  cast  the  two  dissenting 
votes. 

‘The  Court  takes  the  unprecedented 
step  of  authorizing  seizures  that  are 
unsupported  by  any  individualized  sus- 
picion whatsoever."  said  Stevens.  He 
also  objected  to  the  statistics  cited  by 
Rehnquist,  saying  the  data  give  no  in- 
dication of  how  many  of  the  incidents 
involved  passengers;  whether  the  vio- 
lence look  place  inside  or  outside  the 
car;  or  whether  the  incident  could  have 
been  prevented  if  the  passenger  had 
been  made  to  gel  out. 
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Ryan: 


Diversity  training  as  an  act  of  Providence 


like  when  forced  by  circumstance  to  accept  assis- 


By  John  Ryan 

One  of  the  most  difficult  issues  facing  law 
enforcement  today  is  the  existing  stereotype  that 
all  police  officers  arc  racist  and  brutal  bigots.  Po- 
lice leaders  must  acknowledge  that  this  stereotype 
is  the  result  of  the  actions  of  a few  bad  officers, 
and  take  steps  to  overcome  the  perception  that  all 
officers  fit  within  this  category. 

This  issue  has  been  pushed  to  the  forefront  by 
a number  of  incidents  which  have  been  promi- 
nently reported  by  the  media  — and,  clearly,  the 
fallout  from  episodes  involving  Rodney  King, 
Mark  Fuhrman  and  last  year's  beating  of  immi- 
grants by  sheriff's  deputies  in  California  will  be 
felt  for  a long  time  by  police  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Locally,  some  groups  are  known  to  compure 
incidents  and  arrests  involving  minorities  and  the 
police  to  high-profile  incidents  taking  place  else- 
where. One  question  that  is  frequently,  and  fairly, 
asked,  is,  what  arc  police  doing  about  their  rela- 
tionships with  people  of  diverse  cultures? 

Approximately  24  months  ago,  the  Providence, 
R.I..  Police  Department,  under  the  direction  and 
mandate  of  Col.  Urbano  Prignano  Jr.,  developed 
and  implemented  a program  to  demonstrate  our 


any  prejudices  they  may  have,  and  that  these  preju- 
dices will  never  be  a motivating  factor  in  an 
officer’s  uctions  with  the  people  of  this  city. 

The  methods  used  in  this  educational  process 
also  open  an  ongoing  dialogue  between  the  Po- 
lice Department  and  various  community  agencies, 
thereby  breaking  down  burners  between  the  po- 
lice and  the  people  we  serve. 

Our  multicultural  diversity  progrum,  which 
provides  more  than  85  hours  of  education,  is  de- 
signed to  raise  the  recruits’  consciousness  con- 
cerning issues  of  diversity  — including  social 
class,  race  and  ethnicity,  gender  and  sexuul  orien- 
tation — and  prepare  them  to  work  in  a culturally 
diverse  society. 

The  methodology  of  this  program  is  innova- 
tive. even  unique,  when  compared  to  traditional 
police  academy  training.  At  the  outset,  it  is  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  this  is  an  integrated  pro- 

(John  Ryan  is  a lieutenant  with  the  Providence 
Police  Department .) 


gram  which  requires  that  each  component  be  fully 
utilized.  The  elimination  of  any  portion  of  this 
program  would  undermine  its  effectiveness.  The 
recruits  undergo  40  hours  of  classroom  exercises 
which  involve  discussion  of  reading  assignments, 
role-playing  exercises,  videos,  discussions  con- 
cerning field  experiences  and  guest  speakers.  The 
outside  speakers,  representing  various  groups,  par- 


ticipate in  classroom  forums  concerning  police  in- 
teraction with  those  groups.  Time  is  set  aside  for 
recruits  to  reflect  and  discuss  the  speaker's  posi- 
tion after  the  guest  has  left. 


to  our  instructors.  Some  of  these  recruits  then  be- 
came police  officers  whose  first  experiences  with 
people  of  different  cultures  occurred  during  their 
initiations  as  patrol  officers.  Their  lack  of  experi- 
ence, coupled  with  their  new  positions  of  power, 
may  have  led  to  negative  interactions  with  resi- 
dents at  the  outset  of  their  careers.  A major  por- 
tion of  this  new,  radically  redesigned  program 
provides  and  encourages  interaction  between  the 
recruit  and  culturally  diverse  populations,  giving 
recruits  positive  experiences  on  which  to  draw. 

A wide  range  of  community  agencies  are  cur- 
rently involved  in  this  process,  including  Sunrise 
House  (a  home  for  terminally  ill  AIDS  patients), 
the  Women’s  Center  (a  shelter  for  battered 
women),  Amos  House  (a  shelter  for  the  home- 
less), South  Side  Boys'  Club  (a  program  for  mi- 
nority youths),  Talbot  House  (a  detox  facility), 
Traveler’s  Aid  Society  (transient  assistance  for 
homeless  and  runaways),  and  the  Urban  League 
Shelter  (for  the  homeless).  Members  of  the  par- 
ticipating organizations  come  to  the  police  acad- 
emy prior  to  the  field  work  and  conduct  an  orien- 
tation regarding  their  group.  At  the  end  of  the  field 


experience,  the  agency  representatives  return  to 
the  police  academy  for  discussions  focusing  on 
the  recruits’  experience. 

Each  recruit  voluntarily  does  six  hours  of 
community  service  at  each  of  these  agencies. 
While  doing  their  community  service,  the  re- 
cruits arc  prohibited  from  identifying  themselves 
in  any  way  as  police  recruits.  Further,  no  more 


than  two  recruits  are  allowed  to  volunteer  at  a fa- 
cility at  any  one  time.  If  a larger  number  of  re- 
cruits were  allowed  to  attend  at  the  same  lime, 
they  would  draw  power  from  each  other,  thus  di- 
minishing the  value  of  this  experience  by  again 
putting  them  in  a power  position. 

During  their  community  service,  recruits  are 
required  to  maintain  a journal  detailing  their  ex- 
periences. Back  in  the  classroom,  discussions  fo- 
cus on  these  field  experiences  and  their  impact  on 
the  recruit’s  thoughts,  both  pre-  and  post-experi- 
ence, concerning  the  various  groups. 

Recruits  are  also  required  to  go  to  the  Amos 
House  Soup  Kitchen  and  stand  in  line  for  a free 
lunch.  This  exercise  is  aimed  at  raising  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  recruit  as  to  what  people  feel 


On-the-job  risks 

To  the  editor: 

Regarding  your  Jan.  15. 1997,  article  about  the 
officers  who  developed  cancer  following  raids  on 
methamphetamine  labs,  I wish  to  comment. 

Considering  our  exposures  to  CS.  CN  and  OC, 
which  are  carcinogens  in  their  own  right,  as  well 
as  busting  meth  labs,  directing  traffic  around  toxic 


tance  — bringing  home  the  meaning  of  the  ad- 
age. “Never  judge  another  person  until  you  have 
walked  a mile  in  their  shoes."  As  with  other  field 
work,  recruits  go  to  the  soup  kitchen  in  groups  of 
two,  although  they  are  not  allowed  to  sit  together. 
Recruits  are  also  required  to  detail  this  experience 
in  their  journals  for  later  reflection  and  discus- 
sion. 

Providence  police  recruits  also  spend  a day  at 
the  Genesis  Center,  a full-service  educational  fa- 
cility for  immigrants.  The  center  concentrates  on 
teaching  basic  life  skills  to  immigrants,  even  pro- 
viding a nursery  program  so  that  the  adult  stu- 
dents can  bring  their  children  for  day  care  while 
the  parent  attends  class.  At  the  Genesis  Center, 
recruits  spend  time  with  the  adults  by  assisting  in 
the  classes,  and  spend  time  attending  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  nursery,  who  range  from  infants  to  4- 
year-olds.  The  recruits  have  lunch  at  the  center, 
which  provides  time  for  informal  interactions  with 
the  adult  students.  Unlike  the  community  service 
and  soup  kitchen  experiences,  however,  the  re- 
cruits wear  their  uniforms  during  this  segment  of 
the  process,  so  that  the  immigrant  students  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  police  from  the  United  States 
in  a light  that  is  distinguishable  from  what  they 
were  familiar  with  in  their  native  countries.  This 
process  serves  to  break  down  barriers  for  the  adult 
students  as  well  as  for  the  recruits. 

As  a class,  the  recruits  also  spend  a day  at  the 
Women’s  Center  where  they  participate  in  dis- 
cussions, role  playing,  case  histories  and  videos 
on  issues  specifically  affecting  women.  A half- 
day is  spent  at  the  Rape  Crisis  Center  in  conjunc- 
Continued  on  Page  10 


waste  spills,  etc.,  it  may  be  our  own  attitudes,  ir- 
responsible administrators  and  inadequate,  mis- 
leading information  from  manufacturers  that  are 
ruining  our  health  and  sending  us  to  an  early  grave. 

Take  capsicum,  for  instance,  an  active  ingre- 
dient in  pepper  spray.  Studies  show  that  prior  ex- 
posure to  capsicum  can  actually  intensify  the  toxic 
effects  of  some  chemicals.  Not  only  should  we  be 
concerned  with  this  double  whammy,  we  should 
also  consider  what  capsicum  does  to  us  on  a daily 
basis  after  a single  exposure.  Studies  show,  and 
experience  bears  out,  that  capsicum  increases  our 
sensitivity  to  allergens  such  as  dust,  pollen  and 
smoke.  Irritations  to  our  nasal  airway  upset  the 
balance  of  specific  proteins,  pH.  and  irritate  the 
nerve  endings.  This  condition  tends  to  weaken  the 
local  immune  response,  which  would  then  lead  to 
increased  susceptibility  to  invading  organisms.  In 
other  words,  we  can  more  easily  catch  any  bug 
that’s  out  there.  This  is  especially  important  in  a 
prison  environment  with  the  large  concentration 
of  inmates  with  TB.  hepatitis  and  AIDS.  Even  a 
simple  cold  can  turn  into  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia. 

Hopefully,  future  training  will  address  these 
issues.  It  s not  just  the  perp  or  inmate  who  can 
ruin  our  day  with  a slug  or  a shank. 

ANN  RYDER 
Mars  Hill,  N.C. 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum 
page  are  those  of  the  contributing  writer 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  original  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters or  full-length  commentaries.  Please 
send  all  materials  to  the  editor. 


lull  and  unwavering  commitment  to  this  issue.  It 
is  this  department's  intention  that  our  recruits  be 
so  educated  thut  they  will  be  able  to  overcome 


Prior  to  this  program,  recruits  underwent  a 16- 
hour  block  of  (raining  that  seemed  inadequate  even 


It  is  this  department’s  intention  that  our  recruits  be  so 
educated  that  they  will  be  able  to  overcome  any 
prejudices  they  may  have,  and  that  these  prejudices  will 
never  be  a motivating  factor  in  an  officer’s  actions  with 
the  people  of  this  city. 
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Class  actions 


Departments  target  truants  in  hopes  of  driving  down  juvenile  crime 


As  the  link  between  truancy  and  ju- 
venile crime  rates  becomes  ever  more 
apparent,  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
increasing  numbers  are  launching 
crackdowns  on  juveniles  who  fail  to 
attend  school. 

On  Feb.  24,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Police 
Chief  Bill  Finney  announced  a stepped- 
up  enforcement  effort  against  hooky- 
playing students.  And  in  Multnomah 
County,  Ore.,  which  includes  the  city 
of  Portland,  officials  announced  the 
start  of  a controversial  program  that 
pays  parents  of  randomly  selected, 
chronic  truants  to  ensure  their  children 
attend  elementary  school. 

The  St.  Paul  Police  Department  re- 
cently added  three  patrol  officers  to  its 
anti-truancy  operation,  which  now  has 
four  full-time  and  10  part-time  offic- 
ers, said  Lieut.  John  Harrington,  a 20- 
year  veteran  who  acts  as  a liaison  be- 
tween the  Police  Department  and 
schools  and  also  oversees  the  agency’s 


efforts  to  fight  truancy  and  curfew  vio- 
lations. 

The  three  officers  will  work  out  of 
their  district  stations,  but  will  be  respon- 
sible for  tracking  down  chronically  tru- 
ant youths  and  those  found  on  city 
streets  during  school  hours,  Harrington 
told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Through  December,  Harrington 
said,  police  had  picked  up  500  truants. 
During  the  1995-96  school  year,  he 
noted,  a total  of  1 .224  truants  were  ap- 
prehended by  police. 

Truants  tend  to  get  into  trouble  when 
they're  roaming  city  streets,  Harrington 
noted,  most  often  committing  vandal- 
ism. burglaries,  street  robberies,  purse- 
snatchings  and  assaults.  The  unit’s  prior 
efforts  to  reduce  truancy  resulted  in  a 
40-percent  decline  in  purse-snatchings 
and  street  robberies,  a 20-percent  de- 
cline in  vandalism,  and  a 1 -percent  drop 
in  burglaries,  he  said. 

“We’d  definitely  like  to  see  the  bur- 


glary rate  go  down  (further).  Auto  theft 
has  gone  up  in  our  area  recently,  and 
we’d  like  to  see  if  this  can’t  help  sup- 
press those  numbers  or  actually  cause 
a reduction,"  Harrington  said. 

Three  years  ago,  St.  Paul  and  juris- 
dictions in  surrounding  Ramsey  County 
opened  a truancy  and  curfew  center  to 
address  the  problem.  Generally,  truants 
are  assigned  to  participate  in  a family- 
intervention  program  on  the  first  of- 
fense. 

Repeat  offenders  must  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  Ramsey  County 
courts  or  are  ordered  to  "truancy 
school,"  which  Harrington  described  as 
an  "intensive  probation  program." 

In  Multnomah  County,  Ore.,  mean- 
while. a controversial  new  program  is 
offering  the  parents  of  75  chronically 
truant  elementary  students  $3  for  a full 
day’s  attendance,  and  $1  if  the  child 
shows  up  for  a half  a day. 

The  program  is  part  of  a $ 1 -million 


Federal  grant  awurded  to  the  county's 
Juvenile  Services  Division  to  experi- 
ment with  various  means  of  reducing 
truancy,  said  Lou  Frederick,  a spokes- 
man for  Portland  Public  Schools.  Other 
approaches  being  tned  include  tutoring 
and  mentoring  programs  for  students  at 
all  grade  levels  to  stress  the  importance 
of  education. 

It  is  ulso  hoped  that  the  four-year 
research  project  will  allow  the  county 
to  suve  money  prosecuting  truants  and 
juveniles  who  commit  crimes,  many  of 
which  occur  during  times  when  they 
should  be  in  the  classroom.  Frederick 
said. 

The  program  is  not  without  its  de- 
tractors, Frederick  noted.  “It's  not 
something  educators  agree  with,”  he 
told  LEN. 

Frederick  added  that  the  incentive 
program  had  to  be  undertaken  in  order 
for  the  county’s  juvenile  services  divi- 
sion to  receive  the  Federal  grant. 


"We're  just  trying  anything  to  get 
these  kids  in  school."  Frederick  said. 
"We  have  to  find  some  way  to  get  them 
there  because  we  know  the  impact. 
They  (fall  further  and  further  behind, 
eventually  drop  out,  and  sturt  hanging 
out  on  the  streets.  We’ll  end  up  cither 
paying  for  them  now  — or  later,  when 
they’re  in  a $30,000-n-ycur  prison  cell." 

Chet  Edwards,  the  coordinator  of  al- 
ternative education  programs  for  Port- 
land Public  Schools,  said  that  despite 
an  earlier  Rand  Institute  study  show- 
ing that  incentive  programs  can  im- 
prove attendance  among  chronic  tru- 
ants, most  cducutors  weren't  thrilled 
with  the  idea. 

"We’re  getting  lots  of  flak  as  a 
school  district,"  Edwurds  said,  "I’d 
have  to  say  that  as  an  educator,  I dis- 
agree with  paying  kids  to  go  to  school. 
But  to  get  the  million  bucks  we  hud  to 
agree  to  test  this  program  as  u small  part 
of  this  project." 


Re-engineering,  or  smoke  & mirrors? 


Memphis  PD  reform  plan  ruffles  feathers 


Continued  from  Page  1 

abatement  unit,  along  with  the  trans- 
fers of  the  3 1 captains  and  the  crime- 
reduction  targets. 

“The  accountability  plan  that  Direc- 
tor Winfrey  and  members  of  his  staff 
have  presented  to  me...  is  precisely 
what  I was  looking  for,"  Herenton  said. 
“The  accountability  plan  that  will  be 
effective  in  this  city’s  Police  Depart- 
ment represents  a merger  of  my 
thoughts  with  the  Director's  thoughts.” 

For  his  part,  Winfrey  said  the 
Mayor's  order  to  the  department  to  re- 
examine its  efforts  and  goals  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  self-  reassess- 
ment. “I  know  I have  been  energized," 
said  Winfrey  of  the  process,  adding  that 
the  agency  conferred  with  police  offi- 
cials in  several  cities  with  falling  crime 
rates,  including  Houston  and  New  York. 

The  elimination  of  chief  inspector 
positions  leaves  three  administrators 
without  jobs.  Those  affected  are 
Olander  Franklin,  a 23-year  veteran 
who  oversaw  the  inspectional  services 
unit;  James  Bolden  Jr.,  a 29-year  vet- 
eran who  headed  the  training  academy, 


and  Robert  Jones,  a 29-year  veteran 
who  led  the  organized  crime  unit. 

Jones  indicated  that  he  would  retire, 
but  Bolden  and  Franklin  could  remain 
with  the  agency  if  they  agree  to  return 
to  a previously  held  Civil  Service  rank 
— a possibility  that  was  being  re- 
searched by  the  department. 

The  duties  of  the  administrative  ser- 
vices chief,  a position  that's  been  va- 
cant since  civilian  Kathy  Todd  retired 
last  December,  will  be  assumed  by 
Deputy  Chief  Bill  Oldham. 

The  agency  is  also  seeking  ways  to 
reduce  a 98-percent  false  alarm  rate  that 
eats  up  crucial  personnel  resources,  and 
is  considering  replacing  the  year-old, 
computer  system  used  for  case  manage- 
ment and  crime  analysis,  which  appar- 
ently has  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
workload  in  Memphis.  The  computer 
is  essential  if  the  agency  is  to  track 
crime  trends  effectively  and  deploy  re- 
sources accordingly,  said  Oldham. 

Carey  Hoffman,  a spokeswoman  for 
the  Mayor,  said  the  city  has  experienced 
a “serious  increase"  in  crime  at  a time 
when  the  number  of  offenses  is  drop- 


ping in  most  major  U.S.  cities.  Nation- 
ally, according  to  1995  FBI  statistics, 
Memphis  was  ranked  sixth  in  overall 
crime  and  seventh  in  violent  crime. 

The  city  has  the  fifth-highest  homi- 
cide rate  in  the  nation,  the  second-high- 
est rate  of  sexual  assaults,  and  ranks 
first  and  second,  respectively,  in  bur- 
glary and  auto  theft,  according  to  a city 
analysis  of  crime  trends  supplied  to 
LEN  by  Hoffman. 

But  Brown  of  the  police  association 
insisted  that  the  plan  will  offer  Mem- 
phis residents  little  relief  from  crime 
because  it  ignores  the  department’s 
need  for  more  officers. 

"Our  viewpoint  was  that  we  have 
to  get  more  people  back  in  the  field 
answering  calls,"  he  said.  "You  can  do 
that  by  hiring  more  people  or  taking 
some  of  those  assigned  to  non-enforce- 
ment duties  and  put  them  back  out.  We 
have  to  get  more  detectives  to  follow 
up  on  cases." 

Brown  added  that  the  transfer  of  3 1 
captains  to  street  duties  will  have  little 
impact  because  the  captains,  most  of 
whom  are  veterans  of  30  years  or  more 


on  the  force,  will  be  supervisors,  not 
first-responders.  The  captains  will 
evaluate  officers  on  their  ability  to  ini- 
tiate their  own  crime-reduction  efforts 
instead  of  just  simply  answering  culls 
for  service.  'That’s  not  going  to  help 
us  in  this  area,"  Brown  said. 

Brown,  a 28-ycar  MPD  veteran,  said 
the  department  is  understaffed  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  including  a growing  attri- 
tion rate  from  resignations  and  retire- 
ments. which  he  estimated  costs  the 


agency  about  90  officers  u year,  and  the 
recent  lifting  of  a scven-yeur-old  freeze 
thut  hus  resulted  in  u Hurry  of  promo- 
tions to  sergeant  und  lieutenant. 

But  the  primary  rcuson,  Brown 
charged,  is  that  the  city,  which  reported 
an  $80-million  revenue  surplus  lust 
year,  is  keeping  a tight  grip  on  its  purse 
strings  and  refuses  to  budget  for  more 
officers.  "We're  not  talking  ubout  a tax 
increase;  wc'rc  talking  about  spending 
the  money  they’ve  got,”  lie  said. 


Federal  Law  Enforcement 

37  page  employment  guide  listing  33  agent/officer  careers. 

State  Law  Entorcement 

51-page  guide  lists  all  50  state  trooper  careers. 

Guides  list  qualifications,  application  procedures,  salaries, 
etc. 

$9.95  per  guide.  Order  both  for  $17.90. 

FCF  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box  2176,  Brunswick,  GA  31521. 
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LAPD’s  five-year  plan: 


Police  board  shows  Williams  the  door 


Continued  from  Page  8 

centerpiece  of  post-Rodney  King  re- 
forms, which  gave  the  Police  Commis- 
sion wide  authority  to  reappoint  a po- 
lice chief  to  a second  term.  The  reform 
panel  that  was  chaired  by  Warren  Chris- 
topher. who  later  became  Secretary  of 
State,  offered  its  as  primary  recommen- 
dation a proposal  to  stnp  the  Chief’s 
position  of  Civil  Service  protection  — 
which  had  assured  virtually  unlimited 
tenure  in  office  — and  grant  the  Police 
Commission  more  power  in  selecting 
and  retaining  the  police  chief. 

Under  the  so-called  Proposition  F. 
which  voters  approved  in  a June  1992 
referendum,  police  chiefs  arc  limited  to 
two  five-year  terms,  the  second  of 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  com- 
mission, whose  decision  can  be  over- 
turned by  u two-thirds  vote  of  the  15- 
member  City  Council. 

A Welcome 
Presence,  But... 

Williams,  a former  Philadelphia 
police  commissioner  who  became  the 
first  black  to  heud  the  LAPD,  was 
praised  by  the  Police  Commission  for 
his  "welcome,  calming  presence”  fol- 
lowing the  racially  divisive  King  case. 


"As  an  African-American.  the  Chief 
quickly  became  a symbol  of  positive 
change  to  the  city's  minority  commu- 
nities as  well  as  to  the  city  at  large," 
said  commission  president  Raymond  C. 

Fisher,  who 
served  as  gen- 
eral counsel  of 
the  Christo- 
pher Commis- 
sion. 

Fisher 
went  on  to 
note  that  Will- 
iams "did  not 
take  steps  to 
become  a re- 
spected leader.” 

The  commission  criticized  Williams 
for  being  quick  to  blame  others  for  his 
shortcomings,  not  moving  aggressively 
enough  when  the  department  came  un- 
der fire  during  the  O J Simpson  double- 
murder  trial,  and  not  committing  him- 
self to  the  concept  of  having  civilian 
oversight  of  the  Police  Department 
through  the  commission. 

“This  consistent  self-wounding  left 
him  with  little  margin  for  error, " said 
Fisher,  "It  is  our  judgment  that  Chief 
Williams  is  not  the  leader  to  take  the 
department  to  the  next  level  of  achiev- 


One observer  says  the  LAPD  is  a 
better  department  than  it  was  four 
years  ago,  and  that  Williams 
deserves  — but  doesn’t  get  — credit. 


Fisher 


ing  its  potential.  For  the  next  five  years, 
the  city  and  the  department  will  need 
more  than  more  of  the  same.” 

Mayor  Richard  Riordan,  who  said 
he  backed  the  commission's  decision, 
suggested  that  Deputy  Chief  Bernard 
Parks,  a black  man  who  is  a 32-year 
veteran  of  the  LAPD,  would  be  named 
interim  chief  when  Williams's  contract 
expires  July  6. 

Disappointment, 

But  No  Surprise 

Jack  Greene,  a professor  of  crimi- 
nal justice  at  Temple  University  who 
has  worked  closely  with  Williams  to 
implement  community  policing  strate- 
gies and  other  reforms  in  Philadelphia 
and  in  Los  Angeles,  said  he  was  disap- 
pointed but  not  surprised  by  the  Police 
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Headlines  are  not  enough... 

To  do  a tough  job  in  changing  times,  you  need  timely,  com- 
prehensive, straightforward  information.  For  the  latest  trends 
and  ideas,  turn  to  Law  Enforcement  News.  Twenty-two  times 
a year,  we’ll  put  you  in  touch  with  the  thinking  of  those  who 
are  shaping  law  enforcement  policy  and  practice. 

YES!  I'm  ready  for  the  professional  advantage  of  Law  En- 
forcement News.  Enter  my  one-year  subscription  and  bill  me 
just  $22.00.  (Return  the  coupon  to  LEN,  899  10th  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10019.) 


Continued  from  Page  8 

tion  with  this  segment  of  the  program. 
Here  the  focus  is  on  dealing  with  is- 
sues of  sexual  assault  and  violence 
against  women  in  general,  in  hopes  of 
raising  awareness  and  reducing  apathy 
on  these  issues. 

The  police  academy  education  pro- 
cess culminates  with  scenario  training, 
whereby  the  entire  curriculum  is  in- 
fused with  scenarios  that  require  the 
recruits  to  respond  as  police  officers. 
These  scenarios  take  place  at  Camp 
Vamum.  where  a mock  city  is  set  up. 
The  recruits  report  to  roll-call  in  the 
morning  just  as  they  will  when  they  be- 
come police  officers.  They  are  issued 
radios  and  post  assignments  and  are  sent 
on  patrol  accompanied  by  an  assess- 
ment officer  who  will  critique  their  con- 
duct Throughout  their  tours  of  duty,  re- 
cruits are  dispatched  to  calls  that  require 
them  to  use  the  full  education  they  have 
(31597)  | received  during  the  police  academy. 

j Many  of  the  scenarios  incorporate  cul- 


Name/Title 
Agency  


Mailing  Address 
City/State/ZIP  _ 


Commission’s  action.  He  likened 
Williams's  ouster  to  that  of  former  New 
York  Police  Commissioner  William 
Bratton  last  year,  reportedly  because 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  felt  Bratton 
was  getting  too  much  credit  for  the 
city's  crime-fighting  successes. 

Riordan,  who  is  up  for  re-election 
this  fall,  "has  continuously  undermined 
Williams"  over  the  past  few  years, 
Greene  said. 

"Police  chiefs  who  are  popular  have 
a tendency  to  threaten  mayors,"  he  ob- 
served. "That's  probably  a short-sighted 
view  because  I don’t  think  many  of  [the 
chiefs)  ever  run  for  mayor.  But  it's  clear 
that  Williams  had  a higher  public  ap- 
proval rating  than  Mayor  Riordan." 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
is  enjoying  its  highest  public  approval 
rating  ever.  Greene  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  That,  along  with 
Williams's  other  accomplishments, 
such  as  implementing  a public-safety 
plan,  lobbying  the  city  for  more  offic- 
ers, and  acquiring  better  equipment  and 
new  facilities  for  the  agency,  was  ap- 
parently ignored  by  the  Police  Commis- 
sion. 

"It’s  kind  of  interesting  there's  no 
desire  to  credit  this  guy  with  turning 
around  in  4'/i  years  public  opinion  that 
was  abysmal  . Things  are  happening 
there  Does  he  share  some  of  the  credit? 
1 think  he  does,  and  I don't  think  he 
gets  it  . . Any  objective  observer  would 
say  that  the  LAPD  is  a better  police 
department  than  it  was  four  years  ago.” 

Insiders  and 
Outsiders 

The  deck  may  have  been  stacked 
against  Williams  from  the  start.  Greene 
added,  because  he  never  won  the  sup- 


port of  his  lop  commanders,  many  of 
whom  are  holdovers  from  the  Gates 
administration,  and  some  of  whom  will 
be  vying  to  succeed  him. 

"These  are  folks  who  didn’t  like  an 
outsider  being  there.  Half  of  the  chiefs 
in  that  department  are  running  for  his 
position,"  he  said. 

'There's  been  internal  politics  since 
he  got  there  to  slow  down  the  [reform] 
process,”  said  Greene.  “In  my  view,  the 
internal  politic  is  one  where  several 
people  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  two 
weeks  before  the  Rodney  King  incident 
and  pretend  this  last  4 Vi  years  never 
happened." 

David  Hepburn,  president  of  the 
city’s  powerful  police  union,  the  Police 
Protective  League,  was  among  those 
who  felt  Williams's  outsider  status 
worked  against  him  in  an  agency  that 
closed  ranks  with  each  new  crisis. 

"We  feel  for  him,"  Hepburn  said. 
"He  was  given  an  extremely  difficult 
task....  Everyone  surrounding  him  had 
25  to  30  years  experience  so  he  was  put 
at  an  extreme  disadvantage  trying  to  get 
the  reins  of  the  department." 

John  Mack,  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Urban  League,  appeared  to 
speak  for  many  other  leaders  of  the 
city’s  minority  community  when  he 
said  that  the  Police  Commission,  in 
denying  Williams  a second  term,  "did 
not  appreciate  or  chose  to  ignore  the 
battle  he  faced.”  The  commission. 
Mack  charged,  had  worked  "overtime 
to  undermine  him." 

"It’s  a sad  day  for  the  Los  Angeles 
police  and  for  the  city,”  Mack  added. 
“Chief  Williams  turned  the  LAPD 
around  from  a militaristic,  hostile  army 
that  invaded  communities  to  one  with 
a more  user-friendly  relationship.” 

Ira  Harris,  the  executive  director  of 
the  National  Organization  of  Black  Law 
Enforcement  Executives,  said 
Williams’s  exit  may  make  it  harder  for 
the  LAPD  to  improve  relations  with  the 
city’s  minority  residents.  "Given  the 
support  that  Chief  Williams  had  among 
the  citizens,"  Harris  said,  "it  seems  that 
the  city  is  losing  leadership  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  the  department  even 
closer  to  the  people  it  serves.” 


Forum:  Emphasis 
on  diversity  training 


tural  diversity  issues  including  language 
barriers,  race  relations,  and  sexuality 
and  gender  issues.  Active-duty  police 
personnel  serve  as  actors  and  actresses 
for  these  scenarios,  while  Providence’s 
Communications  Division  provides  the 
radio  system  and  technical  support. 

In  order  to  be  successful  as  a police 
agency,  we  must  break  down  barriers 
between  the  department  and  the  com- 
munity we  serve.  Mayor  Vincent  Cianci 
and  Colonel  Pngnano  have  made  this 
commitment  by  supporting  this  pro- 
gram developed  at  the  Providence  Po- 
lice Academy  with  the  help  of  Sister 
Virginia  Walsh,  R.S.M.,  a professor  and 
director  of  the  sociology  department  at 
Salve  Regina  University.  As  barriers  are 
broken  down  and  dialogue  is  ex- 
changed. it  is  hoped  that  perceptions  of 
the  police  in  all  sections  of  Providence 
will  be  positive.  At  the  same  time,  it 
speaks  to  this  department's  commit- 
ment to  equal  treatment  of  all  people  in 
the  community. 
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Upcoming  Events 


APRIL 

17-18.  Financial  Institution  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  Nuss  & Associates  St.  Petersburg 
Beach.  Fla.  $159 

17-18.  Supervisory  Survival  for  Female 
Officers.  Presented  by  Public  Safety  Train- 
ing Inc.  Meridian.  Idaho. 

17-18.  Confidential  Informant  Opera- 
tions. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  En- 
forcement Training.  Cheshire.  Conn.  $175. 

17-18.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change.  Lexington,  Ky.  $125. 

17-19.  Human  Factors  & Visibility  Con- 
cepts Hampering  Perception/Reaction 
Times.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  $350. 

21-23.  Field  Training  Program  for  Com- 
munications Officers.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  $375. 

21-23.  FitForce  Coordinator  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  FitForce.  Carmel.  Ind.  $495 

21-25.  Practical  Police  Defensive  Driving. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Institute. 
Grayslake.  111.  S90. 

21-25.  19th  International  Asian  Orga- 
nized Crime  Conference.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Asian  Crime 
Investigators.  Orlando,  Fla.  $235. 

21-25.  Report  Writing  for  Instructors. 

Presented  by  Bruce  T.  Olson,  Ph.D.  Stock- 
ton.  Calif. 

21-25.  Special  Problems  in  Traffic  Acci- 
dent Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

21- 25.  Interviews  A Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $495. 

22- 23.  Body  Language  & Interviewing 
Techniques  for  Police.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.  $175. 

23- 24.  Criminal  Intelligence  Operations. 

Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Braintree,  Mass.  $175. 

24- 25.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 


American  Jail  Association,  2053  Day  Rd.. 
Suite  100.  Hagerstown.  MD  21740-9795. 
(301 ) 790-3930  Fax:  (301)  790-294 1 . 

Buffalo  State  College,  Psychology  Depart- 
ment. Attn  Cheryl  L.  Kennedy.  1300 
Elmwood  Ave..  Buffalo.  NY  14222.  (716) 
878-5638. 

Calibre  Press, 666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323- 
0037.  Fax:  (708)  498-6869  E-mail 
Seminar@CalibrePrcss.com. 

Criminal  Justice  Institute,  Col  lege  of  Lake 
County.  19351  W.  Washington  St.. 
Grayslake.  IL  60030- 1 198  (847)  223-6601 . 
ext.  2937.  Fax:  (847)  548-3384. 

Davis  A Associates,  PO.  Box  6725,  Laguna 
Niguel.  CA  92607.  (714)  495-8334 

Craig  C.  Emerson,  Emerson  Technical 
Consultants.  101  Wintergreen  La.,  Stafford, 
VA  22554.  (540)  659-5327. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor.  Rte.  2.  Box  3645.  Berryville.  VA 
226 1 1 . (540)  955- 1 1 28. 

FitForce,  1607  N Market  St..  PO  Box 
5076.  Champaign.  IL  61825-5076.  (217) 
351-5076  Fax:  (217)  351-2674. 

Grand  Valley  State  University,  Continu- 
ing Education  Dean's  Office.  301  W.  Fulton. 
Suite  228.  Grand  Rapids.  MI  49504.  1-888- 


Youlh  Change  Louisville,  Ky.  $125. 

25.  Understanding  & Supporting  the  Law 
Enforcement  Family.  Buffalo  State  Col- 
lege. Buffalo.  N.Y.  $20. 

26-28.  Street  Survival  ’97.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Charlotte,  N.C.  $189. 

28-29.  Supervisory  Survival  for  Female 
Officers.  Presented  by  Public  Safety  Train- 
ing Inc.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

28-May  2.  Law  Enforcement  Ethics: 
Train  the  Trainer.  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Fort 
McCoy.  Wis.  S195/S295. 

28-May  2.  Introduction  to  Crime  Preven- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  Studies.  Corpus  Chrisli,  Texas.  $160. 

28-May  2.  Crime  Scene  Technicians  Semi- 
nar. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  $495. 

28-May  2.  Developing  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $495 

28-May  2.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Semi- 
nar. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $495. 

28-May  2.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  with  the  Use  of  Microcom- 
puters. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $795. 

28- May  9.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  $695. 

29- 30.  Drug  Interdiction.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Stratford,  Conn.  $175. 

30- May  2.  Preparing  the  Search  & Sei- 
zure Warrant  for  Crimes  Against  Chil- 
dren. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Child 
Advocacy.  Boca  Raton.  Fla.  $250. 


MAY 

1-2.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach  A 
Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change  Spokane.  Wash.  $125. 


831-4034.  Fax:  (616)771-6520. 

G renter  Cleveland  Peace  Officers  Memo- 
rial Society,  1300  Ontario  St..  Cleveland. 
OH  44 11 3.  (2 1 6)  62 1-3830  Fax:  (216)543- 
7851. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC,  P.O.  Box  822.  Granby.  CT  06035 
(860)  653-0788.  E-mail:  dhutch@snet.net 
Internet:  http://www.patriotweb.com/hlet. 

Institute  of  Child  Advocacy,  Attn.:  Pete 
Musante.  P.O.  Box  8068,  Clearwater.  FL 
34618-8068  (813)  726-1123  Fax:  (813) 
321-5664. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 

Southwest  Texas  State  University.  West 
Campus.  Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos.  TX 
78666-4610  (512)  245-3030.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida,  4567  St. 
Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville.  FL  322 16. 
(904)  646-2722. 

International  Association  of  Asian  Crime 
Investigators,  4211  N.  Lois  Ave..  Tampa. 
FL  33614  (813)  878-7368.  Fax  (813)  878- 
7369.  E-mail:  iaoccaol.com.  Internet  http  // 
www.baylink.net/iaoc. 

Metro-Dade  Police  Department.  Training 
Bureau.  9601  NW  58th  St..  Building  100. 


1-2.  Tracking  Illegal  Proceeds.  Presented 
by  the  Investigation  Training  Institute  Wash- 
ington. D C $395. 

3.  Successful  Promotion.  Presented  by 
Davis  A Associates.  Anaheim,  Calif.  $125 

5-6.  Financial  Institution  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  Nuss  A Associates  Hollywood. 
Fla.  S159. 

5-7.  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Drug  In- 
terdiction. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $375. 

5-8.  Comprehensive  Stall  Inspections 
Thiining.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Ihllahas- 
scc.  Fla.  $475. 

5-9.  Narcotic  Identification  A Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Pensacola.  Flu. 
$495. 

5-9.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Flu.  $495. 

5-9.  Advanced  Latent  Development  & 
Blood  Detection  techniques.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  $495 

5-9.  Ihctical  Drug  Law  Enforcement.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $525. 

5-16.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Ttchnol- 
ogy  & Management.  Bellevue,  Wash.  $695. 

5- 16.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Investi- 
gation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Phoenix.  $695 

6- 7.  Raid  Planning,  Preparation  & Execu- 
tion. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training.  Madison,  Conn.  $175. 

6-8.  Street  Survival  *97.  Presented  by  Cali- 
bre Press.  Jackson,  Miss.  $189. 

8-9.  Concealment  Areas  within  a Vehicle. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $325. 

12-13.  Police  Background  Investigations/ 
Selection  Process.  Presented  by  Hutchinson 
Law  Enforcement  Training.  Yorktown 
Heights.  N.Y.  $175. 

12-14.  Knife  & Ground  Fighting  Defense 
Techniqes.  Presented  by  the  Metro-Dade 


Miami.  FL  33178-1619  (305)  715-5022. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  Attn 
Youth  Conference.  1700  K St . N W,  2nd 
Floor,  Washington.  DC  20006-3817  (202) 
466-6272.  ext.  152.  Fax:  (202)  296-1356. 

National  Tactical  Officers  Association, 
P.O  Box  529.  Doylestown.  PA  18901  (800) 
279-9127.  Fax:  (215)  230-7552. 

National  White  Collar  Crime  Center,  1 1 
Commerce  Dr..  Suite  200,  Morgantown.  WV 
26505  1-800-221-4424.  ext.  45. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  PO  Box  57350. 
Babson  Park.  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  237- 
4724. 

Nun  A Associates  Inc.,  PO  Box  3473. 
Winter  Springs.  FL  32708  (407)  365-0985 
Fax:(407)977-7325. 

Bruce  T.  Olson,  Ph.D..  PO  Box  1690. 
Modesto.  CA  95353-1690  (209)  527-0966 
Fax:  (209)  527-2287. 

Public  Safety  Training  lnc.,PO  Box  106, 
Oak  Harbor.  OH  43449  (419)  732-2520. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P.O.  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707.  (214)883-2376  Fax: (214)883-2458. 

Youth  Change,  275  N 3rd  St . Woodbum. 
OR  9707 1 1-800-545-5736 


Police  Department  Miami.  Fla.  $395 

12-16.  Managing  Criminal  Investigations 
A Investigators.  Prevented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management  Jack- 
sonville, Fla  $495 

12-16.  Crime  Scene  IVchniques  Involving 
Surface  Skeletons  A Buried  Bodies.  Pre 

vented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  $495 

12-16.  High-Risk  Warrant  Service.  Pre- 
vented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $350 

12-16.  Criminul  Patrol  Drug  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Jacksonville, 
Flu.  $495 

14- 15.  Supervisory  Survival  for  Feiiiule 
Officers.  Presented  by  Public  Safety  Thiin- 
ing Inc  Ashbum.  Vn. 

15- 16.  Body  Lunguuge  A Interviewing 
Techniques  for  Police.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Concord.  Mass.  $175. 

15-16.  Trucking  Ilirgu!  Proceeds.  Pre- 
vented by  the  Investigation  Training  Insti- 
tute. Boston.  $395. 

15-18.  Greater  Cleveland  Peace  Officers 
Memorial  Weekend  Celebration.  Pre 
vented  by  the  Greater  Cleveland  Peace  Of- 
ficers Memorial  Society  Cleveland. 

16.  Sexual  Harassment  Pi  event  inn.  Pre- 
sented by  Public  Safety  Training  Inc 
Ashbum,  Va. 

18-21.  Economic  Crime  Summit.  Presented 
by  the  National  White  Collar  Crime  Center, 
Providence,  R.I. 

18-22.  Annual  Training  Conference  A 
Expo.  Presented  by  the  American  Juil  As 
sociation.  Suit  Lake  City.  Utah.  $150/$ 1 85 

18- 24.  Providing  Executive  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection  Invti 
tute.  Winchester,  Va. 

19- 21.  Chemical  Munitions/Diversionary 
Devices  Instructor  Certification.  Presented 
by  the  National  Tactical  Officers  Associa- 
tion. Nokesville,  Va. 

19-21.  Basic  SWAT.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Tactical  Officers  Association 
Sonoma,  CaJif. 

19-21.  Executive/Famlly  Protection.  Pre 
sented  by  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice 
Studies.  Corpus  Chrisli,  Texas.  $120. 

19-23.  Basic  SWAT.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Tactical  Officers  Association. 
Champaign,  111 

19-23.  Street  Gang  Identification  A Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  A Management  Jackson- 
ville. Flu.  $495. 

19-23.  Managing  the  Police  Training 
Function.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  A Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $495 

19-23.  Criminal  Investigative  Techniques. 
Prevented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy A Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla  $495 

19-23.  Implementing  & Managing  Com- 
munity-Oriented Policing,  Prevented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Manage 
ment.  Jacksonville.  Fla  $495. 

19-23.  Police  Applicant  Background  In- 


vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla  $495 

19-23.  Basic  Forensic  Art.  Prevented  by  the 
Metro- Dude  Police  Department.  Miami.  Fla 
$495 

19- 30.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Inve»- 
tigatlon.  Prevented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Tdluhas- 
see.  Fla  $695. 

20- 22.  Street  Survival  ’97.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Rosemont.  Ill  $189 

21- 22.  Supervisory  Survival  for  Female 
Officer*.  Presented  by  Public  Sufcly  Train- 
ing Inc  Chicago 

21-23.  Electronic  Vehicle  lYucklng.  Pre- 
sented by  Craig  C.  Emerson  Stafford.  Va. 
$300 

21-23.  Domestic  Terrorism.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies. 
Corpus  Chrisli,  Texas.  $120. 

2 1 -May  9.  Commund  limning  Program. 

Presented  by  the  New  Englund  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

23.  Tips  & Clues  for  Superv  ising  Women. 

Presented  by  Public  Sufcly  Training  Inc. 
Chicugo. 

26-30. 1 am  Enforcement  Ethics:  lYuln  the 
Trainer.  I ’resented  by  the  South  western  law 
Enforcement  Institute  Pitlxford,  Vt.  $193/ 
$295. 

28- 30.  DU1  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Prevented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $325. 

29- 31.  Street  Survival  ’97.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  $189. 

JUNE 

2-4.  FitForce  Coordinator  Course.  Pre 
sented  by  FitForce  Glencoe,  III.  $495 

2-4.  Street  Survival  ’97.  Presented  by  Cali- 
bre Press.  Las  Vegas,  Ncv  $189. 

2-6.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Man- 
agement Jacksonville,  Flo  $495 

2-6.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement  Ifcch- 
niques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $525. 

2-6.  Verbal  Judo  - TValn  the  Trainer.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
A Management  Jacksonville.  Flu  $525. 

5-6.  Narcotic  & Drug  Investigations.  Pre- 
sented by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Stratford,  Conn.  $175. 

5-6.  Trucking  Illegal  Proceeds.  Prevented 
by  the  Invcvtigation  Training  Institute  Chi- 
cago. $395. 

9-13.  Airport  Investigator’s  Course.  Pre 

sented  by  the  Metro-Dade  Police  Depart- 
ment. Miami  Springs.  Flu.  $495. 

9-13.  Crime  Scene  Processing,  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management  Jacksonville,  Fla  $452. 

9-13.  Narcotic  Identification  A Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Franklin.  Tcnn. 
$495 


Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a limited  basis 
for  bulk  distribution  to  professional  conferences, 
seminars  and  other  gatherings.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  how  you  can  help  improve  the  reading  diet  of 
your  colleagues,  contact  the  Circulation  Department 
at  (212)  237-8442. 


For  further  information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 


March  15, 1997 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“It  is  our  judgment  that  Chief  Williams  is  not  the  leader  to  take  the  department  to  the  next 
level  of  achieving  its  potential.  For  the  next  five  years,  the  city  and  the  department  will  need 
more  than  more  of  the  same.” 

— Raymond  C.  Fisher,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Police  Commissioners.  (Story,  Page  1.) 


